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~~they.paid me such florid compliments. 


CONFESSIONS 
OF AN 


ELDERLY LADY, 
(Concluded.) 


Day after day, and week after week rolled 
away, bringing with them the same dull 
round of engagements that the upper circles 
misname amusements; and yet Inever caught 
even a passing glance of Lord Clydesdale— 


" still his image occupied my thoughts by day, 


and my dreams by night. I longed to ques- 
tion those acquainted with him, whether he 
was still in London; but I feared to betray 
my emotion, even while making the demand, 
and consequently refrained frominquiry. His 
pertinacity in avoiding me seemed only to 
have excited an increased desire on my part 
to behold him again; and the facility with 
which I accomplished every other object, ren- 
dered my defeat in this, the dearest of all, more 
difficult to be borne. I became daily more 


_ imperious, more capricious, and unamiable. 


Yet this inequality of tempéf and haughtiness 
of manner, deterred not a numerous train of 
suitors from endeavoring to propitiate me. 
The perfect indifference I manifested to all, 


each individual with hopes of rene 


dering himself a ble by submission and 
perseverance: but angered by their want of 
spirit and tact I severely tested their powers 
of forbearance. It was however proofagdinst 
all the trials to which I subjected it, until un- 
qualified rejections left them no room/for 
hope, and restored to me the peace W 
their importunities had ruffled. 

Notwithstanding all my vanity, I shrevdly 
suspected that my fortune had a greaté in- 
fluence over these pretenders to my hind, 
than the personal attractions, relative to which 
his 
suspicion Offended my amour propre ; 
avenged its humiliation by a contemptyous 
negligence of manner towards my s 
‘that might, if it had been adopted 
of old, haye enabled her to have seoner rid 
herself of ber more troublesome ones. But 
my Ulysses came not to relieve me from 
mine; so I was compelled to dismiss them in 
propria persona. When they discovered the 
impartiality I displayed towards them, they 
unanimously joined in decrying me. I was 
pronounced to be a proud, capricious, and 
heartless woman, who never had, or néver 
could, love any creature but self! and whose 
fortune, large as it was, would be insufficient 
to make amends for my ill temper. Lady 
Walsingham and I heard of their revengeful 
strictures from many sources. She wished 
that 1 could have behaved with more polite. 
ness to them; adding, that it was always con- 
sidered that the highest compliment a man 
could pay to a woman, was to demand her 
hand. 

“Yes, my dear Lady Walsingham,” nies 
I answered, “provided he does not demand 
also the large fortune that appertains to that 
hand. A portionless demoiselle has reason to 
consider it a compliment when a man solicits 
to become her husband, because she must 
know, that he can have no pecuniary motive. 
But those needy aspirants who seek to prop 
up their falling fortune by that of an heiress,’ 
deserve no ceremony from her, and no pity 
from others, when they are foiled in their 
mercenary speculations.” 

How infinitely high did Lord Clydesdale 
rise in my estimation when I contrasted his 
conduct with theirs! Alas! every man who 


tried to render himself agreeable_to me, lost |. 


even the claims he possessed to become so, 
‘when judged by a comparison with him who 
‘was my beau-ideal of perfection. 

At length the season drew to a close, and it 
became necessary to determine where the 
autumn and winter should be passed. I should 
have proposed a return to France and Italy, 
but that some spell seemed still to attach me 
to the country that he inhabited. I therefore| 
determined to remain in England; and to pass 
the ensuing months in a round of visits to the 
various houses to which we were invited. 

' About this period, I began to remark the 
frequent visits of Lord Westonville, a noble- 
man of an agreeable exterior and gentlemanly 
manners, but of reserved habits. He, among 
all the men who hovered round me, was the 
only one who did not appear to offer homage 


raspires to please the rich heiress. Poor man! 


h| more piqued. Unable to repress it, I one day 


or make any effort to conciliate my favor. 
This seeming indifference, while it gave me 
a better opinion of him, as compared with my 
suitors, served also to excite:a certain degree 
of interest or curiosity relative to him. 

“ What then,” thought I, on observing the 
frequency of his calls, and.“the lingering, coy 
delay” with which he continued to prolong 
their duration, “he, too, like all the others, 


he, too, will share their fate ; and subject him- 
self'to the mortification of a refusal, as soon 
as he has declared himself in form.” 

And yet there was something so amiable 
about him, that malgré my woman’s vanity, 
I wished to spare him,the humiliation of a re- 
jection, by preventing bim from placing him- 
self in the position of receiving one. I there- 
fore increased the coldness of my manner 
towards him, to the utmost extent to which 
politeness permits its votaries t« go. 

Yet, strange to say, his visits continued to 
be as frequent as before; and, still more 
strange, he appeared wholly regardless of my 
hauteur. He seemed perfectly consoled for 
my taciturnity, by the unaffected cheerfulness 
of Lady Walsingham’s conversation ; and I 
concluded, that discovering my distaste to his 
attentions, he had transferred a portion of 
them towards her, for the purpose of con- 
ciliating her influence in his favour. I smiled 
internally, at.anticipating the disappiontment 
that awaited him; and expected every day to 
hear my stepmother commence ° covert plan 
of attack, by praising the knight, whose cause 
she seemed to encourage, if not espouse. Still 
she said nothing; and my curiosity became’ 


remarked to her, that Lord Westonville had 
now become the most constant and assiduous 
of our visitors. ‘ 

“T hope his presence is not disagreeable to 

ou, my dear Arabella,” replied Lady Wal- 
singham, looking somewhat embarrassed. 

“Ho, ho,” thought I, “now I shall hear 
what I have so long been expecting. It is 
rs} evident she wishes that l#should be favor- 
ablysdisposed towardshiat 

«Whiy, as to-being disagreeable to me, ma 
chere belle mere,” answered I, “as long as he 
chooses to confine his attentions to mere 
friendship, I can have no objection to his 
visits; but beyond that, I acknowledge that 
they would not be acceptable.” 

“T rather feared so,” said Lady Walsing- 
ham; “and this fear has had great weight 
with me. Still I hoped, that when better ac- 
quainted with Lord Westonville, who is really | 
an estimable man, you might have conquered 
your repugnance. Your feelings, of course, 
my dear Arabella, have the greatest weight 


prevent my acting as hitherto, as your chepe- 
ron, companion, and friend.” 

Wher I looked at the beautiful woman be- 
fore me, I could hardly understand how I had 
been so blind to her great personal attractions, 
of which habit alone could have rendered me 
forgetful. My own overweening vanity had 
also helped towards this obliviousness; and, 
truth to say, the idea of her exciting admira- 


‘tion, or love, when I was present, seemed to 


me to. be as wholly out of the question as if 
she were old and ugly, instead of being still 
young and beautiful. 

I felt ashamed to avow the mistake into 
which my egregious vanity had hurried me; 
and Lady Walsingham, who was occupied 
with her own thoughts, appeared not to have 
observed it. Making an effort to conceal my 
embarrassment, I embraced her, and mur- 
mured something about my repugnance being 
caused wholly by the dread of parting from 
her. 

“TI expected that you would have felt this 
regret, my dearest Arabella ; indeed, I should 
have béen hurt if you had not. Yet, let me 
assure ‘you that if my marriage was to se- 
parate me from you, before yours had more 
naturally led to this result, I should never 
have had courage to contemplate such a mea- 
sure, , But, with so many suitors, it is impos- 
sible that you should not select some one on 
whom to bestow your hand; and when that 
hour arrives, my continued residence beneath 
your: roof would not be necessary ; and, cer- 
tainly, would not be agreeable to your hus- 
band,” 

“ Palk not to me of an event that is now 
never likely to occur. You know the cruel 
disappointment my own folly has occasioned 
during that period. If his attachment be as 
sincere as I am willing to believe, he wil! not 
object to so reasonable a plan; and within 
that period my chaperonage for you, dear 
Arabella, may be no longer necessary.” 

“T gee by the smile on your lips, ma belle 
meré, that you are incredulous with regard to 


my determination of leading a life of single 
blessedinaés. But time will prove that thie re- 
solution is a firm one; and,’en attendant, I do 
not see why you should compel Lord Weston- 
ville to the probation of a year, satisfied as 
you already are that he is amiable, sensible, 
and suitable ; in fact, to exhaust all the pane- 
gyrical bles, unexceptionable. If his Jordship 
me; a disappointment, the effects of which 
have not yet ceased to be felt with bitterness. 
But no more of that—I shall never marry. 
Yet, I must not, therefore, permit you to re- 
nounce a union that secures you a protector 
and companion for life. No! that would be 
too selfish.” 


with me.” 

“In a case like the present they are doubt- 
less of the utmost importance,” replied I. 

“ Am I then to conclude that such a union 
would be painful to you?” asked Lady Wal- 


| singham ; “ because, in that case, I would at 


once put an end to his hopes.” 

“ Such a union is quite out of the question ; 
and the sooner you tell him so, the better.” 

“But, surely some delicacy is due to his 
feelings; his proposals have been so gene- 
rous, 

“Really, my dear Lady Walsingham, I 
cannot discover the generosity. Ladies, with 
large fortunes of their own, can seldom, if 
ever, experience any gfeat generosity on the 
part of their suitors.” 

“I perceive that your dislike to Lord Wes- 

tonville is insurmountable,” said ma belle 
mere, “and therefore I shall not accept his 
hand.” 
“ Not accept his hand !—good you 
astonish me—I had: no idea—you have taken 
me quite by surprise,” replied I, totally for- 
getful, at the moment, what a silly figure I 
must make by avowing the error into which 
my vanity had plunged me. “Then Lord 
Westonville’s views are directed to you?” 

“T have only lately been aware of his pre- 
dilection,” answered Lady Walsingham ; “ but 
I should never have permitted his attentions, 
had I imagined that your feelings were so re- 
pugnant to my accepting him. I never have 
been, never can be, unmindful of all that I 
owe to you and your excellent father,” re- 
sumed she; “and ill would it become me to 
bestow my hand on one who, however irre- 
proachable, had inspired you with a senti- 
ment of dislike, that might interrupt the har- 


mony that has ever subsisted between us, or 


“I had determined,” resumed Lady Wal- 
singham, “on informing Lord Westonville 
hat I should, with his permission, take 2 year 
to consider his proposals ; not, however, hold- 
ing him bound to any engagement, though I 
thonld deem myself excluded trom entertain- 
ing any other proposition of a similar nature 
will condescend to pass a few months of every 
ytar at.my chateau, and receive me asa guest 
athis, I may still enjoy all the advantages of 
ycur chaperonage, with the addition and ac. 
quisition of his Lordship’s protection to the 
belle fille of his wife. I promise to be as 
amiable a hostess as possible to him, and as 
little troublesome a guest as may be. Do 
pray, dear Lady Walsingham, adopt my plan ; 
it is much more reasonable than yours; and 
Iam sure Lord Westonville will thank me for 
the suggestion.” 

People are always willing to follow advice 
when it accords with their own wishes; Lady 
Walsingham’s pointed towards the counsel I 
gave, and it required only a little perseverance 
on my part, and the display of Lord Weston- 
ville’s impatience, ta determine her to yield. 

Thetruth was, that being stil] in the bloom 
of life, with a natural timidity of disposition 
whichled her to seek protection and com- 
panionship, it was not to be wondered at, that, 
finding a man of high station, prepossessing 
appeatance, cultivated mind, and agreeable 
manners, who preferred her to any of the 
reigning belles of the day with whom he 
could not have failed to have found favor, she 
was disposed to accept his hand. 

Time, that omnipotent effacer of eternal 
passions, had obliterated the youthful one of 
ma belle mere ; or, if not wholly obliterated, 
had left only a pensive recollection of it, that 


could in na degree interfere with the duties 


or happiness of a wedded state. Her position, 
even in the lifetime of my dear father, had 

never been one of perfect.ease; for, though 

treated by him with consideration and kind-. 
ness, the absence of all warmer feelings to- 
wards her in his. heart. must have made her 

continually sensible that to. his love for me 
alone she owed the station to which he had 

elevated her. This consciousness, operating 
on a very timid disposition, served to render 

her more like a governess than a mistress of 
the house: Indeed, she never acted ag such, 

exercising no authority, and confining her- 

to a scrupulous attention’ to. my. poor: 
father’s personal comforts and my improye- 

ment. 

- After his death, she sank into the timid and 
retiriag companion, instead of assuming that 
influential dignity to which, as my father’s 
widow, she was entitled. It was, conse- 
quently, but natural that shé should listen 
with complacency to the offer now made to 
her, the acceptance of which would secure 
her a protector and companion for life; and 
he who aspired to her hand being in every 
way so unexceptionable a parti, that few 
women would have rejected him, or have felt 
otherwise than flattered by his preference, 

Though no one could be more sensible o £ 
Lady Walsingham’s merits and attractions 
than myself, -still so occupied had my mind 
lately been by the conviction of my own su- 
premacy, that I never expected that any man. . 
could bestow aught more than the tribute of 
an evanescent admiration on her inferior | 
charms, when he had an opportunity of con- 


templating mine; and, consequently, when I 


paused before the mirror, and eomplacently 
gazed on the image it reflected, I confess that 
some pity, as well as surprise, was mingled 
in the opinion I formed of Lord Westonville’s. 
taste, or rather, according to my notions, want 
of taste. 

I began, in spite, however, of this egotisti- 
cal delusion, again for the first time to believe 
that my charms were not so extremely irre~ 
sistible as I had hitherto imagined them to be; 
and this belief awakened some salutary re- 
flections in my mind. Would that lhad en- 
couraged them! they might have saved me 
from some follies and more regrets. But, 
like most vain people, I silenced the admoni- 
tions of reason, and continued to cherish an 
overweening self-admiration. 

Fearing that I had revealed to my step- 
mother the weakness of having supposed that 
I was the object of Lord Westonvi'le’s prefer- 
ence, I anxiously watched to discover to what 
extent she had detected me. But such was. 
the simplicity of mind and singleness of heart 
of this excellent woman, that I really believe 
the circumstance had quite escaped her ; or 
if it had not, her manner conveyed no symp- — 
tom of her having observed it. A vain 
woman would have not only quickly discov- 
ered my mistake, but ‘would have as quickly 
let me see that she had made the discovery, 
by resenting the implied slight to her attrac- 
tions, and ridiculing the erroneous estimate 
ofmyown. 

But Lady Walsingham was not a vain 
woman ; and, consequently, had no incentive 
either to detect the vanity of others, or to 
reapa triumph for her own. How many of our 
sex, who would otherwise have been estima- 


‘ple, have had their noblest qualities sullied by 


this one, but engrossing passion, which, “ like 
Aaron’s serpent,” swallows up the rest; ren- 
dering them eager to quarrel with the vanity 
ofevery other human being, in order to avenge 
the jealousy and exigeance of their own. How 
often do we hear women exclaim, “I cannot 
support Lady So and So, or Mrs, So and So, 
she is so intolerably vain ;” never recollecting 
that this anger furnishes the most irrefragable 
proof that they possess in no ordinary degree 
the very quality they condemn; for it isan. 
indisputable fact, that only vain people Wage 
war against the vanity of others. 

‘But to quit this digression and return to my 

ory. It was agreed that the nuptials of 

ord Westonville with ma belle mere should 
be solemnised at Walsingham Castle in three 
months; and that the intervening period 
should be passed in a round of visits. When 
I beheld the regret with which Lord Weston- 
ville quitted his future bride the morning of 
our departure fram London, a sentiment al. 
most amounting to envy, took possession o 
my mind. She was cared for, ker absence 
was lamented, and her presence desired 
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~~ BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


while I Soe ca it Were, alone in the world, 
left to supports 

y isolated state, 


with Lord Westonville had I imagined myself 
as otherwise than'an enviable person. My 
position, my beauty and fortune; and the 
‘crowd of teats which’ these advantages 


™ ~~ drew around me, had indaced me to believe 


that:I was the magnet.of general attraction ; 
--and-had-only to extend @ gracious smile to 
‘any of my adorers in order to behold him at 
my feet. But now my feelings were changed. 
The homage and respectful tenderness I saw 
“YJavishéd on Lady Walsingham by her ac- 
clea suitor, a homage offered in as seem- 
ingly total an Obliviousness of my presence as 
if I were not in existence, wounded my amour 
propre so extremely, that I was almost dis- 
' posed to look favorably upon some one of the 
jndividuals, whose addresses I had so super- 
éiliously rejected but a short time previously, 

order to secure to myself \a similar devo- 
““ Such is the strange inconsistency of human 
nature, verifying the truth of the lines of our. 
_ inspired bard— 

-“* €0, how bitter a thing it is to look into 
happiness through another's eyes.” 

The first visit we paid, was to the seat of 
the Marquis of Doncaster, in the eyes of 
whose fastidious Marchioness, I had been so 
fortunate as to find favor; a distinction rare- 
ly accorded even to the most meritorious, and 
consequently sought with greater avidity by 
‘those who valued it as many other worthless 
objects are valued, for its rarity. 

The Marquis was a dull, pompous, but not 
an ill tempered man. Naturally disposed to 
entertain a very high opinion of himself and 
his possessions, this feeling had been encou- 

-_ Yaged by the partner he had selected to share 

them; until he arrived at that happy, though 

not unfrequent state of mind, in which people 

- are so wholly engrossed by self as to beconie 
totally oblivious of others, except in relation 

to themselves. The Marchioness of Doncas- 
ter never fora moment forgot that she was of 
ancient descent, possessed immense wealth, 

and arrogated great importance ; neither was 
she disposed to permit any one else to forget 

_these distinctions. The slightest symptom o1 
“a want of recollection. on’these points pro- 
duced an increase of hauteur on her part, 

and not unseldom, a sententious diatribe on 

‘the respectful deference which she considered 

to be her due. 

Such is the weakness or meanness of the 
generality of people, fhat she found no lack 
of persons willing to propitiate her favor by 
a system of subserviency, that served to ren- 
der her still more dictatorial; falsely attributing 
to her own acknowledged superi>rity, that 
which was but the proof of the unworthiness 
of her flatterers. She and her lord lived ina 
state of complete illusion, and this illusion con- 
stituted their happiness. They continually 
quoted each other’s opinions as if they con- 
sidered them worthy of forming a code to re- 
gulate the conduct of their acquaintance ; but 
never were they kind enough to defer, or re- 

_ fer to the sentiments of any other person. If 
_ by chance some individual not versed in the 
peculiarities of the noble host and hostess ven_ 
tured to state the on dits of some other mag. 
net.of the land, they instantly drew up to the 
utmost extent of their stateliness, and silenced 
the speaker by saying, “Lord Doncaster and 
1 are of totally a different opinion,” or “the 
Marchioness and I think otherwise.” 

These sentences were considered to be con- 
clusive; and, like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, to admit of no appeal. I was not a 
person likely to propitiate the Marchioness by 
any undue deference to her opinions, as I had 
long indulged in nearly as erroneousa belief in 
the infallibility of my own; but the antiquity 
of my family, or as she was pleased to term 
_ it, my illustrious descent, aided perhaps by my 
large possessions, and an occasional and un- 
_. amiable display of fierté in my manner, had 
won her regard. 

To Lady Walsingham she was condescend- 
ingly polite; but the condescension was so os 
tentatiously manifested,as not unfrequently 
to render the politeness more disagreeable 
-and offensive than the most studied negli- 
gence would have been, 

The house bare undeniable demonstrations 
of the character of the owners—magrtificence 
had banished comfort; and the very chairs 
seemed to have been designed with a refer- 
ence to the peculiarities. of the Marquis and 
the Marchioness ; the backs being so-unusu- 
ally perpendicular, that the slightest approach 
to a. reclining posture was rendered imprac- 

_ticable. The sofas were so far removed from 
the formal circle in which the chairs were 
placed that they were useless ; and these last 
were so cumbrous, that to move one of them 
out ofits accustomed station was an Herculean 


ak The dimensions of the furniture were 
Of Brobdignhagian proportions, totally defying 
any effort of ordinary strength to displace 


them ; an@l have seen the Marchioness com- 


pelled.to require the assistance of two of her 

footmen to draw the ponderous fire screen to 

protect her visage from the effects of fire. 
The bed .and dressing rooms appropriated 


could place in them, bid defiance to comfort, 
even still more obyiously than the saloons. 
No bergere or sofa on castors to admit of their 
being wheeled near the fire, were to be found 
in them. Heavy carved and gilded ones were 
placed formally against the walls of the vast 
apartments, from which it would have re- 
quired the strength of half-a-dozen lacqueys to 
‘have removed them. The dressing table, with 
its accessories in massive silver, stood in the 
centre; and at such a distance from the win- 
dows as to preclude a clear view from the mir- 
ror of the countenance of the person who 
used it. This circumstance, perhaps, might 
account for the undue and unequal distribu- 
tion of rouge that was wont to appear on the 
cheéks of the noble hostess; one of which 


‘was generally much more florid than the 
} other. 


Probably this circumstance too might 
be cited in explanation of the occasional ele- 
|vation of one of her eyebrows; the black 
wax that imparted to them their raven hue, 
being not unfrequently placed abore, —— 
of on, the brow. 

The first day of our arrival, the only waiibin 
assembled to meet us were the rector of the 
parish, and the doctor, with their respective 
wives. The appearance of both these wor- 
thies might have served to convince even the 
most incredulous person, of the superior ad- 
vantages enjoyed by him to whom was dele- 
gated the care’ of souls, over him to 


*whom was intrusted the care of bodies. The 


reverend doctor was a man of extraordinary 
obesity and rubicund countenance} while the 
medical doctor looked as if he had swallowed 
half the physic he had prescribed for-others, 
so thin was his frame, and so pallid his face. 
Their help-mates resembled their liege lords 
in a remarkable degree, Mrs. Warburton 
being almost as fat as the reverend: doctor, 
while Mrs. Hollingford looked in a mee of ad- 
vanced atrophy. 

Never had I witnessed such extreme obse- 
quiousness as that exhibited by these'four in- 
dividuals to the Marquis and Marchipness of 
Doncaster, They assented to every observa- 
tion uttered by either, generally adding, “ your 
ladyship is is always right,” or “your lordship 
is perfectly correct.” They did ample justice 
to the di ry which was more remarkable for 
its copiousne ss, than for the talents of the 
cook. The reverend doctor united the fasti- 
diousness of an epicure in his entreaties for 
the most delicate morsels, with the gluttony 
of the gourmand in the rapidity with which 
he caused their disappearance; while the. 
M. D. positively devoured, like a famished 
man, determined to make the best use of his 
time. 

‘ What is the news, Dr. Hollingford?” de- 
manded Lord Doncaster, when the removal 
of the soup and fish, allowed a few brief mi- 
nutes of repuse to that gentleman. 

“No news, my Lord Marquis, the countty 
never was so dull; scarcely a patient amongst 
the gentry. But among the poor, nothing but 
coughs and sore throats; the apothecary of 
the county dispensary declares he never fur- 
nished so much medicine before; and formy 
part, I donothing but ride all over the parish, 
and write prescriptions? 

“ How very strange,” said Lady Doncaster, 
“that while the upper classes are so wel, the 
lower ones should be so unhealthy, notwith- 
standing they live in the same climate. Such 
a circumstance justifies my hypothesis, that 
the upper class are as superior in phys as 
they are in mental powers to the lower or- 
ders.” 

“That’s just what I say, your ladyship,” 
observed Mrs. Hollingford ; “ the wealthy are 
rarely ill. Now there’s Mr. Goldsworthy, the 
retired brewer, who is as rich asa Jew, he 
has now been two whole years in the parish, 
and never once sent for the doctor, Why it’s 
a perfect shame! How does he thik doctors 
are to live?” 

A look of unutterable contempt from Lady 
Doncaster, ‘was all the notice taken pf this re- 
mark; but the reverend divine continued the 
subject, saying, “I don’t quite know what to 
make of this same Mr. Goldsworthy, He has 
never been once to my church since he came 
here, which I hold to be very indecdrous, and 
disrespectful to me.” 

“The two sins of omission you have both 
related, explain the cause of Mr. Golds- 
worthy’s uninterrupted health,” replied the 
Marquis of Doncaster, with a species of laugh 
vulgarly denominated a chuckle. “By not 
going into your damp church, reverend sir, 
he escapes cold; and by not sending for the 


| doctor, 
sic, Eh, gentlemen, eh, eh, what do you say. 


he ayoids the necessity of taking phy- 


to that ?” 

“ Your lordship is so yery droll ;” uttered 
one, and, “ your lordship is pleased to banter,” 
said the other. 

At this moment, a portion of a glass of wine 


‘which Dr: Warburton was gulping down ra-| 
to visitors, though containing‘all that wealth 


ther too rapidly, went wrong, and produced 
all the symptoms of strangulation. His rubi- 
‘eund face became of a dark purple hue, his 
eyes appeared starting from their orbits, and 
a convulsive noise was heard to issue from 
his throat. Doctor Hollingford started from 
his seat, drew, a case of lancets from his 
pocket, and’ ‘puepared to remove Dr. Warbur- 
ton’s coat for the purpose of trying the effect 
of phlebotomy; but Mrs. Warburton rushed 
to the defence of her husband, and placing 
herself between him and the doctor, exclaim- 
ed that he should not be bled. The maitre d’ 
hotel, more judicious’than ‘the doctor, or the 
suffering man’s angry wife, untied his cravat; 
and Mrs. Warburton, having now succeeded 
in sending back the mortified and disappoint- 
ed Dr. Hollingford to his seat, applied her fin- 
ger and thumb to the snuff box which she 
took from her husband's pocket, and convey- 
ed a large pinch of the pungent powder into 
his nostrils. 

“Have a care, madam, what you do,” said 
the angry and baffled. doctor; “the conse- 
quences may be attended with great danger; 
the already overcharged vessels of the head 
may not be capable of resisting the undue ex- 
citement of sternutation, at such a moment.” 

This reasonable remonstrance produced no 
other effect on the enlightened Mrs. Warbur- 
ton, than to induce her to administer a still 
larger pinch of snuff to the nostrils of her 
convulsed husband, who now, in addition to 
the hiccup, began sheézing repeatedly and 
violently, sending forth at each effort, most 
unseemly aspersions over the dishes. Lady 
Doncaster ordered the entrées within reach 
of the undesirable irrigation to be forthwith 
removed; and looked the very incarnation of 
dismay and anger at this untimely interrup- 
tion of the repast. Her lord seemed more 
disposed to smi'e at than sympathise with Dr. 
Warburton’s painful situation ; who still,con- 
tinued to sneeze, though he, with one hand 
manfully registed his wife’s efforts to force on 
him another pinch of snuff. 

Doctor Hollingford kept his eyes fixe? on 
the reverend divine with a glance of Such in- 
tense curiosity, that I was uncharitable enough 
to think, that he would not have been sorry, 
had his predic om of the danger ; to which 
Mrs. Warburtan’s tr expospasthe life 
of her husband, been ve , and ae esta- 
blish @ proof 6f his prescience and But 
he was dodmed to be disappointed r, after 
a quarter of an hour's suffering, Dr Bl, te 
ton was restored to his state of compo- 
sure. But not so his wife; who, holding the 
snuff-box open, while the: doctor Struggled 
against her administering another ‘pinch, his 
hand came in eontact with the box, and sent 
its contents inte-her eyes, as she in'a récum. 
bent posture approached him. She bore not 
this accident patiently, but uttered piercing 
cries, closing her eyes tenaciously, as if to re-' 
tain all the pungent powder that they had re- 
ceived. Dr. Hollingford again approached 
her to offer his advice, and again was re- 
pulsed, with less of urbanity than decorum 
warranted, 

“ Yes, yes, you want to make a job of me,” 
exclaimed the fat lady, “I know you do, but 
you shall have no fee from me, I’can tell you.” 

“For the matter of that, ma’am,” replied 
Mrs. Hollingford, “ I'd have you to know that 
my husband, Dr. Hollingford, is not a man to 
think of fees, when a fellow creature is in pe- 
ril, as all the poor in_the parish can vouch.— 
But some people are so very suspicious and 
stingy, that it is difficult for other people to 
escape their censures.” 

“If by some people you mean me, ma’am,” 
answered Mrs. Warburton, still wiping her 
eyes, and horribly disterting her countenance, 
“I can assure you that”—— 

Ladies, -I. bez,” ‘said. Lady Doncaster, 
“thatyou will remember that Lady Walsing- 
ham, Lady Arabella Walsingham, Lord Don- 
caster, and myself can feel very little interest 
in your local differences, and therefore I re- 
quest that you will restrain the expression of 
them for a more fitting occasion.” 

This was said with the Marchioness’ most 
stern and dignified air, and produced the de- 
sired effect ; for Mrs. Warburton “ hoped her 
Ladyship would have the goodness to excuse 
her warmth ;* and Mrs. Hollingford humbly 
“ begged her Ladyship's pardon.” . 

Peace being restored, though it was evident 
that the angry feelings of the ladies of the D. 
D, and M. D., were by no means appeased. 
notwithstanding that a fear of offending the 
noble host and hostess, induced them to sub. 


Lady Doncaster announced that, by lettets 
received that morning from London, she was 
informed, that their friend Lord Wéstonville 
was shortly to lead to the hymeneal ehat, ba 
Lady Theodosia Fitz Hamilton, 

“ A very suitable and proper marriage,” re. 
plied Lord Doncaster, “unobjectionable in 
every point of view.” 

“Yes,” said the Marchioness, “ Lady Theo. 
dosia is a most dignified and high-bred young 
woman ; one who has a proper conscioushess 
of her own elevated position, and who will 
never permit others to forget it.” 

“Lady Doncaster is in this instance, as in 
all others, perfectly correct,” observed the 
Marquis; “ Lady Theodosia is precisely the 
model I should select to represent the female 
aristocracy of England. No weak’ conde- 
scension about her ; = undignified desire to 
please.” 


“TI am highly gratified by the match,” re- 
sumed Lady Doncaster, oracularly; “for, as 
my Lord observes, Lady Theodosia is in- 
deed a model for all women, and a union with 
her must insure the happiness of Lord Wes. 
tonville.” 


“I am strongly disposed to disbelieve the 
report,” said I, somewhat maliciously, 

“And pray why, Lady Arabella?’ demand. 
ed Lady Doncaster, with her most stately air. 
Lady Walsingham cast an imploring glance 
atme; but I could not resist udding, “sim. 
ply, because I happen to know that Lord 
Westonville has proposed to, and been ac- 
cepted by, another, and I think more eligible 
person.” 

“ But, you will excuse me, Lady Arabella, 
if I say, that ladies are sometimes prone to 
insinuate that gentlemen have proposed to 
them, who never entertained any such inten- 
tion.” 

_“In the present instance there can be no 
mistake,” replied I; “for Lord Westonville 
himself talked to me of*his approaching nup- 
tials with the lady to whom I reférred.” 

** You astonish me,” answered the Mar- 
chioness, with an expression that more plain- 
ly expressed, “ you enrage me.” 

* Yes, you really surprise me, as Lady 
Roncaster justly observed,” said her sapient 
Lord; “and had you not mentioned that you 
beard Lord Westonville himself confirm his 
tention of wedding another lady, I should 
hardly have permitted myself to credit the as- 
ertion; for the Dowager Duchess of Will- 
ningham, who wrote the other statement to 
Lady Doncaster, is extremely accurate in the 
intelligence she conveys.” 

“I hope the lady in question is of ancient 
descent, for I cannot bear the thoughts of a 
mesalliaace; and I trust she possesses the 
same dignified manners that Cheracterise 
Lady Theodosia ?” 

Poor Lady Walsingham blushed to her very 
temples; but hckily no one observed this be- 
trayal of her keen sense of the illiberal re- 
mark of her haughty hostess. 

“The lady is of high rank,” answered I, 
‘and her manners I have always considered 
very distinguished and agreeable. To be sure, 
she does condescend to please, and never fails 
to succeed.” 

«“ Then,” retorted the hostess, angrily, “ she 
must be, in my opinion, deficient in the dignity 
that ought to appertain to a high-born woman. 
I never could tolerate the idea of a lady ot 
rank so far forgetting what is due to herselt 
and sex, as to seek to obtain, by propitiation 
the homage and the suffrage which her sta- 
tion ought to command.” 

“ Lady Doncaster speaks my sentiments on 
this point,” said her lord, looking pompously 
and half angrily ; “I must say, I never could 
tolerate the modern system which, if it de- 
generates not into a vulgar familiarity, is at 
least too much calculated to make people for- 
get the line of demarkation which should 
ever subsist between a lady of ancient and 
noble lineage, and the mere pretenders to 
fashion ; who, by the influence of wealth, force 
themselves into a society they are so little fit- 
ted to adorn.” 

“ Lord Doncaster’s notions on this subject 
are well worth attention and adoption,” ob- 
served his lady wife, smiling complacently on 
him, 

“Your ladyship and his lordship’s notions 
on all subjects, must ever be worth attending 
to,” remarked the reverend doctor; “and 
happy are those who have an opportunity of 
being edified by then.” 

“Happy indeed,” ejaculated Dr. Holling: 
ford, in a tone partaking of a groan and 4 
thanksgiving. “ Why, no later than yester 
day, Sir Gregory Tomkinson observed to me, 
that affairs would never go right until the 
Marquis of Doncaster was at their head.” 
“What signifies the opinion of a city 
knight?” retorted Dr. Warburton, “ when Sir 
John Haverstoke, one of the most ancient 
baronets in England, ay, and a man possess- 
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a year, told me last Sunday, after church, (for 
he makes it a point never to omit attending 
divine worship) that his lordship was. the no- 
bleman on whom all eyes were turned to be 


«Though the opinions of Sir John Haver- 
stoke are certainly worth attending to, as re- 
presenting those of the landed interest in the 
county, still those of Sir Gregory Tomkinson 
are not to be despised; for I have observed 
on more occasions than one, that he is a sen. 
sible and discriminating man.” 

This speech was.uttered by the noble host 
with an affectation of humility and condescen- 
sion that was highly amusing; and the ap- 
proval of Sir Gregory from so ‘high a quarter 
carried balm to the wound inflicted by Dr. 
Warburton on the feelings of the worthy, 
M. D. bg ‘ 

“ But for my part,” resumed Lord Doncas- 
ter, “nothing would be more disagreeable to 
me than finding myself compelled to accept 
office. Indeed, nothing short of a royal com- 
mand would induce me to do so; for, as Lady 
Doncaster very properly observed, when we 
talked the matter over, a person of my high 
rank and fortune can gain no accession of 
dignity by holding office; and the fatigue 


forgotten a book in the sitting-room, to which 
I attached a peculiar value, it having: been the 
gift of Lord Clydesdale. Fearful of .its -get- 
ting into other hands, I seized alight, and was 
hurrying in. search of it, when my foot was 
caught in a rent of the stair carpet, and I was 
falling to the ground; but was saved by 
being’ caught in the arms of a person who 
was ascending. 
Flurried and rendered nervous by this ac- 
cident, I trembled so violently that the person 
who had arrested my fall still supported me; 
fearful lest I should again be,exposed to a 
similar danger. I turned to thank him, when 
—Oh! merciful Heaven !—I recognised in the 
stranger him who for months and years had 
occupied every thought, filled every dream, 
and was allied to every hope of my doting 
heart! A passionate burst of tears relieved 
me; and “Do I again see you, Clydesdale? 
Dear—always dear Clydesdale !" ‘broke from 
my lips as clinging to him, and subdued by 
the surprise and joy of seeing him, I wept on 


you fly from me? Ah! if you knew the days 
of care, the nights without sleep, that I have 
passed since you left me!”——And here my 
tears and sobs precluded me from finishing 


and trouble present an insuperable objection, |'the sentence. 


as I stated in a certain influential—indeed, I 
may say illustrious quarter, when certain pro- 
positions were more than hinted at.” ~ 

“ Yes,” said the Marchioness, “ my lord and 
lare placed in a position that precludes us 
from experiencing the temptations of ambi- 
tion; and J never could submit to be, as prime 
minister’s wife, compelled to receive a hetero- 
geneous mass of people, to whom it would 
be necessary to enact the gracious.” 

The D. D., M. D., and their respective wives, | 
looked with increased awe and reverence at 
the noble host, and hostess; but fortunately, 
a signal from the latter Jed us to thedrawing- 
room, and released us from the prosy flatte- 
ries of the toad-eating doctors, and the self- 
complacent replies of the gratified host. 

We found our séjour at Doncaster Castleso 
irksome that we abridged it, and proceeded 
towards home, judging by this specimen of 
country houses, that our own was preferable 
to any we might encounter. 

The eccentricities of our late host and host; 
ess furnished abundant subject for my ill-na- 


tured comments during the first day of our/|c 
route homewards ; notwithstanding that Lady| 49] 
Walsingham, with the kindness that always /in 


characterised her, interposed the shield of her 
good nature between their defects and the 
severity of my animadversions, She cen- 
sured the too prevalent habit in guests of vio- 
lating the rights of hospitality, by criticising 

hose infirmities which the confidence of 
friendship has alone developed, and which in 
a less intimate intercourse would probably 
have never been revealed. 

“But who, my dear Lady Walsingham, 
would offer this hospitality, did they not in-» 
tend to enliven the tedium vite, by detecting 
the follies of their guests; the recapitulation 
of which, after their departure, serves as an 
agreeable mode of varying the monotony of 
a country-house existence. The guests are 
generally aware of this dissecting process, 
and repay it in kind. Now, I dare be sworn 
that at this moment Lord and Lady Doncas- 
ter are pitying “that poor dear mild Lady 
Walsingham, (who, though, to be sure, a lee- 
tle dull, is nevertheless a very inoffensive good 
sort of a person) at being compelled to live 
with that flippant imperious Lady Arabella, 
who seems to think, forsooth, that because 
she comes of an ancient lineage, and is an 
heiress, she is superior to the rest of the 
world,” 

“How can you, Arabella, be so suspicious 
and satirical?” 

“ And how can you, ma. chere belle mere, be 
so very unsuspicious and good natured ?” 

This was the mode in which Lady Walsing- 
ham’s reproofs were made and received. She 
was, in truth, the very soul of womanly chari- 
ty, ever ready to put the most favorable con- 
struction on the actions of others, and to re- 
quire none for her own; for they were pure 
and blameless as her soul. Yet, strange to 
say, it was perhaps this unusual gentleness 
and benevolence in her that urged me to a 
not unfrequent practice of the contrary quali- 
ties. Her extraordinary forbearance irritated 
me at times; and led to my expressing opin- 
ions that were not always founded in justice. 
She judged the world by the fair model of 
human nature best known to herself, while I 
drew my conclusions from the unfavorable 
specimen of it offered in my own character, 
We were both wrong, but her error was the 
more amiable. 

On arriving at the Marquis of Granby Inn, 
at Northallerton, where we were to remain 
for the night, we after a light repast sought 
our separate chambers. After having dis- 


All this scene passed on the public stair- 
case of a crowded inn; and that there were 
no witnesses. of it seems nothing short of a 
miracle. He trembled nearly as much as I 
did, and bore me into the sitting room to 
which I had been proceeding when we met, 
and the door of which stood open. When he 
had placed me on a chair, I fixed my, eyes 
fondly on his face—that face which memory 
had so often and tenderly recalled to my mind. 
Its paleness and solemnity so shocked and 
alarmed me, that forgetful of the pride and 
delicacy of my sex, and awake only to the 
dread of again losing him, I passionately pour- 
ed forth the confession of my unchanged, my 
unchangable love ; the truth of which the en- 
ergy of my manner and the tears that bathed 
my cheeks too well attested. He made many 
efforts to interrupt me while I'spoke, but I 
would not be checked. The feelings so long 
pent up in my heart now burst forth, and 
could not be repressed. What, then, was my 
et od at discovering that his countenance 
me still more pale and solemn as I pro» 
egded. 
it, can it be, Clydesdale,” I exclaimed 
. humiliation, “that you no longer love 
“The position in which this fatal rencontre 
places us,” replied he, and he trembled while 
he spake, “compels me to”avow that, wel- 
com would once have been the confession 
you haye made me, dear Lady Arabella, it now 

late ; for I—I am the husband of 


comes 
anothei 

Neve shall I forget the overpowering ago- 
ny of that moment? how I wished it was the 
last of my existence! He, even he, the trai- 
tor, seemed to feel for the misery he had in- 
flicted, but the expression of pity on his coun- 
tenance:nearly maddened me. 

Leave me! leave me, for ever ;” I passion- 
ately ex¢laimed. “You shall be obeyed’ an- 
swered he with sadness. “But do not let us 
part in unkindness. You have not, believe 
me, a truer friend.” 

“Leave me?” I again exclaimed, “unless 
you would see me driven to some act of in- 
sanity.” 

He slowly left the room, and I—stole to my 
chamber, to which my trembling limbs could 
scarcely bear me, like a degraded and guilty 
creature, whos¢ heart was torn between the 
conflicting emotions of love and shame.— 
When I reflected that I had poured into the 
ear of the husband of another, the mad, theim- 
modest avowal of a passion, which I could no 
longer entertain, or he reciprocate, without 
guilt and infamy, the deepest sense of humilia- 
tion took possession of my mind. ‘I writhed 
in mental torture under this degrading con- 
sciousness of my own folly; tears of agony 
flowed down my burning cheeks; and I 
dreaded to meet the light of day, deserted and 
despised as I now felt myself to be. 

Jealousy also added its sharp pangs to those 
inflicted by disappointed love and shame.— 
He, whom alone, I ever really, truly loved, 
was now lavishing on another those marks of 
affection, which I once believed would be 
mine, and mine only. Nay, was perhaps, at 
that-moment repeating to her my indelicate, 
my inexcusable conduct. 

When had he married, and how had it oc- 
curred, that the intelligence of his nuptials 
had not reached my ears! It was strange; 
it was unaccountable! ! 

Never shall I forget the anguish I endured 
that night. Sleep deigned not to visit my pil- 
low for even a few brief moments; and I 
counted the weary hours as the clock told 
them, wishing that each might be the last of 


missecl my attendant, | recollected that [ had 


an existence now rendered hateful to me. 


vored, by the application of rose water, tore- 
move from my eyes the redness occasioned: by 
weeping. My temples throbbed, with pain, 
and my limbs ached; yet, though severely 
suffering from indisposition; could still: think 
of guarding appearances; and before my 
maid liad entered my chamber, I had suceeed- 
ed in ameliorating, if not in effacing thesymp- 
toms of my grief, sufficiently to make the old 
excuse of “a severe headache” explain the 
cause of my altered looks. 

“There has been a new married couple in 
the house, last night, my lady,” said my fem- 
me de chambre, with that craving desire to 
communicate intelligence peculiar to her class. 
“The Marqais of'Clydesdale and his bride. 
They were married yesterday morning, your 
ladyship ; and are on their road to one of his 
lordship’s ‘fine country seats. The bride isa 
great beauty, and is a daughter to the Duke 
of Biggleswade. I knew the lady’s maid in 
my last place, and she told me all about it af- 


his bosom. “Cruel Clydesdale, how could }ter her ladyship had gone to bed.” 


I dismissed Mrs. Tomlinson for a cup of 
strong coffee, anxious to abridge her commu- 
nications, every word of which ‘inflicted a 
fresh pang; and trembling lest she should 
prate of the love of the happy couple, which I 
had not yet acquired sufficient fortitude to 
hear of, without the risk of betraying emo- 
tions that might give rise to suspicions of the 
state of my heart.: 

Wow strange, and oh! how much to bere. 
gretted, was the coincidence of my finding 
myself in the same house with Lord Clydes- 
dale, and on such an occasion! Yet this 
meeting was occasioned whally by my 9wn 
obstinacy, in resisting the entreaties of my 
late host and hostess to prolong my stay wigh’ 
them for another day. Had I yielded, how 
much of humiliation had I been spared! But 
it was fated that through life mry wilfulness 
was to draw down itsown punishment. — 
How was I to act towards Lady Walsing- 
ham?! Should I confess my interview with 
my ci-devant lover, and the mortifying posi- 
tion in'which 1 had placed myself, trusting to 
her affectionate sympathy for an alleviation 
of the misery | was enduring? I longed to 
give a free course to the pent tears, that were 
every moment struggling to start forth; and 
to weep on that gentle bosom which had from 
early youth so often supported my aching 
head; whet! pain or sorrow had assailed me. 
But pride, ungovernable pride, forbade this 
indulgenct; and dictated a line of conduct 
which added to my chagrin, by rendering de- 
ception and bypocrisy absolutely necessary. 
Oh ! the ma?tyrdom of smiling when tearsare 
ready to gush forth ; of talkingon indifferent 
subjects when all thoughts and’ feelings are 
concentrated on a prohibited one ; or of speak- 
ing on that one. with an assumed careless- 
ness, to support the appearance of which, re- 
quires a almost beyond the reach 
of woman; 

Yet this.was the conduct I adopted; for 
not even to Lady Walsingham, dearly as I 
knew she loved me, and implicitly as I was 
aware that I might confide in her, could my 
pride permit me to relate the truth ; however 
soothing might be the tender sympathy it 
could not fail to awaken. No! I would affect 
a perfect indifference on the subject of Lord 
Clydesdale’s marriage; and whatever the ef- 
fort might cost me, no human being should 
discover thé agony I wasenduring. Itisthus 
that our own defects, and there is not a more 
pernicious one in its consequences than pride, 
adds new stings to the misfortunes that assail 
us. Disappointment loses half its bitterness 
when it is confided to some affectionate friend 
who listens with sympathy, and who shares 
if she cannot alleviate the sting. Yet of this 
consolation did 1 deprive myself, urged by 
that indomitable pride that had so often led 
me astray; and which was the severest 
avebger of the follies it had occasioned, by 
rendering me still more deeply conscious of 
their humiliating effects. 

When I met Lady Walsingham at break- 
fast, no word of hers indicated her knowledge 
that Lord and Laéy Clydesdale had sojourned 
beneath the same roof with us the night be- 
fore; that they were in fact still beneath it. 
[had risen much earlier than my accustomed 
hour, anxious to quit the inn before those I 
so much wished to avoid had left their cham- 
ber. But my evil destiny still pursued me; 
for, while Lady Walsingham and I stood at 
the window, impatiently waiting to hear our 
travelling carriage announced, that of Lord 
Clydesdale drove up to the door to receive 
its owners. ‘To withdraw from the window 
would be to expose my secret feelings to 
Lady Walsingham; and therefore I stood, with 
the semblance of calmness, though my very 
heart throbbed with intense pain. She made 
some excuse for absenting herself from the 
room, and I thanked her for this delicate at- 
tention; though I feared it indicated a know- 
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\Darose when day had dawned, and endea of-my weakness ‘that:Ihad hoped she 


had not acquired. I was, consequently, left 


fort. might cost me,to behold the wife of him, 
to whom J had hoped to have 
near and dear relation. Igaited sotlong,for 
in @ few minutes the bridegroom led forth his 
bride, and assistedher to ascend the 


in the performance of even this triviak action, 
that indicated a more. than ordinary-tender- 
ness, and thereforeimflicted an acute pamg on 
my heart. There-was a time when J. was 


tentions performed with an.earnestness of 
affection more flatterimgs to her who received 
them, than all that mere gallantry ever sug- 
The person of Lady Clydesdale was tall 
and graceful, and her face,of whith, when 
she was seated in the carriage,I ha@ a full 
view, was one of the most beautiful Ivhad 
ever beheld. Its surpassing loveliness ‘too 
well explained why mime was forgottem ; and 
as I gazed onit for the few minutes that in- 


I fancied that I might Ihave bétter borme his 
marriage had the object of his selectionbeen 
less beautiful. Yet pexhaps it was well for 
me that her loveliness Inad made such @ forei- 
ble impression on my mnind; for, from the mo- 
ment I had beheld her, I never could think of 
him without associating her image with his. 
Hence, by slow degrees I leatned to repress 
the painful recollectior: of my unhappy dis- 
closure ; but not-until 2 bitter thought 
and sleepless night hac! expiated my folly. “ 


alone, and determined, whatever pain the ef- 


the object of similar attentions from hina; at. 


There was an affectionate solicitudeapparent 


tervened ere the servamts were teady to start, 


Lady Walsingham mever recurred to the 


subject ; and though anxiousto display my 
affected indifference by conversing on it with 


nozchalance, had not resolution suffiefent to 


name it. Her affectionate attentions to me 
seemed to increase daily, and strange to say, 
not unfrequently occasioned me more of pain 
than pleasure, as | fancied they originated in 
the pity excited by the contrast of our re- 
tive prospects. 

’ On arriving at Walsingham Castle, the 
neighboring nobility amd gentry again flocked 
to visit me. Among them was one, whom at 
my former séjour im the country] had not 
seen, though his namme was frequenthy men- 
tioned. Lord Wyndermere was then on the 
continent; and was represented to me as a 
man of great persona] attractions and accom- 
plishments, with a higehly cultivated mind.— 
His father had beem so extravagamt as to 
leave his estate heawi?y incumbered at his. 
death ; and his successor’s income -was re- 
presented as being totally inadequate to the 
support of his rank amd station. is 
As a boy, Lord yndermere ‘had been 
much beloved in the meighborhood, and was 
now always spoken of with respect and re- 
gard: He had only tavtely returned to Wyn- 
dermiere Abbey, a fine old seat about twenty 
miles distance from- mine, where he was re- 
siding with a very linaited establishment; but 
his society was universally sought amd appre- 
ciated in the circle im =~which | lived. 
We soon met; and I found that report had 
not exaggerated his merits, A thoughtful- 
ness of manner, amounting almost to pen- 


siveness, distinguished him from the common. 


herd of young men, whose frivolity amd gaie- 
ty never appeared to greater: disadvantage 
than when contrasted with his mild serious- 
ness. This gravity, so unusual at his age, 
was generally attributed tothe straitened cir- 
cumstancesin which he foundhimself placed; 
and it served to increase theinterest he excit- 
ed. His poverty, the dignified equanimi- 
ty with which it was borne, was & passport to 
my favor; which was the more readily yield- 
ed to him, from his’ making no effort: to’ ac- 
He was polite to all; but there was a re- 
serve in his very politeness that precluded fa- 
miliarity ; and to me he was less attentive— 
though always scrupulously well bred—than 
to any other of the ladies who formed our so- 
ciety. 1 am fuly persuaded, that had Lord 
W yndermere possessed affluence, he would 
have only created a common-place sentiment 
of good will in my mind: but his: high birth 
and scanty means awakened a thousand of 
those romantic and commiserating thoughts 
and feelings peculiar to women, which gene- 
rally terminate in the creation of a warm in- 
terest in their minds at least, if not im their 
hearts. 

I often detected him gazing om me, and 
observed, that on such occasions, he seemed 
embarrassed, and avoided looking at meagain 
for sometime. Though Iwasready to admit 
the superiority of Z.ord Wyndermere over 
most part of the men of my acquaintance, I 
nevertheless considered him immeasurably 
inferior to Lord Clydesdale; and the con- 
sciousness of this imferiority, which mever for- 
sook me, precluded me from entertaining any 
| warmer sentiments towards him, than esteem 


vandapity. Notwithstanding my indifference, 
after a mortth or'two had elapsed, during: 
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which period we frequently met, I began to {of her widowhood, appeared to have re- 


‘be De a sion well as surprised, at discovering | nounced all thoughts of matrimony, and was 


more assidugus to any or every | but lately returned from the Continent, where 

anyself,’’ His at- | she had:spent three years. I quickly formed: 
tentions to them, however, never exceeded | an intimacy with this lady : congenial tastes | 
that polite ‘gallantry so’ wniversally adopted | and habits cemented it into friendship, and I 

-by-all gentlemen-at that period ; still, to me, } considered it as peculiarly fortunate, when, 

che was more cold, more ceremonions, and {having confided to her my eibarrassnrent 


«avoided, rather ‘than sought occasions for | with regard to accompanying ma belle mere 
_seonversing with mé. Yet wher I have been-| on her honeymoon expedition, she obviated 
‘talking ‘to others I have remarked, with a 


truly feminine -vigilance,,that he invariably | me to take up my abode with her during the 
ceased speaking, and listened: with a deep in- | absence ofthe future Lady Westonville. 


- “terest. This inconsistency of behavior aronsed 
“a certain degree of curiosityin my-mind ; and | looked as if he thought the plan an admirable 
_ ‘that woman ‘is in danger in whom this senti- | one, though hefeebly uttered something about 
(ment is awakened: Pity and curiosity ‘are | regretting the loss of my.society; and Lady 


I yielded a ready assent—Lord Westonville 


-said to'be exclusive attributes of the female | Walsingham, though really loth to be separa- 
‘icharanter ; ‘the first I do believe to be a dis-| ted from me, acceded to a project that seemed 


“tinctive feature; but the second, and less amia-’ 
oble quality,-appertains equally to both sexes. 


to:afford me much satisfaction. 
The nuptials took place a few days after. 


Iwillleave to casuists to determine which of |The same number of white favors, and thg 
ithe:two sexes are the more‘entirely influenced | same quantity of bride-cake, were distributed, 
_ by it, while I acknowledge that I was govern- | as is customary on such occasions ; the same 
sed -by-both .at this epoch; even though the | splendid dejeuner was partaken Of, and the 
wound inflicted on.my peace by the late death- | quantum of tears shed. When this éstablished 
‘blow to its long cherished-hopes, still bled.and | portion ofthe performance had been-exhibited, 


-rankled. 


the. whole was orthodoxly concluded by a 


Lerd, Westonville now-eame to his | new and tasteful equipage, with postilions 
‘bride, and. for- the first time-in my life, found | and outriders decked with wedding favers, 
amyself de .trqp, though in my own house.— | whirling the bride ana bridegroom from the 


His brief separation from the object of his af- | door. 


fection served to increase His passion for her. 


‘He.-had eyes only for her; was never happy. 
_ _When.she was not present; and notwithstand- 
_ dng his good breeding, it was obvious, that | to me the recollection of the days of my youth, 

ithe presence of a third person was by -no 


Icould not see her, who had been my kind 
and attached companion for so many years, 
depart wifhout deep regret. It brought back 


and ofthat fond father who was in the grave. 


Means agreeable to him. ,.He was anxious} Bat Mrs. ‘Temple Clarendon, who was pre- 


ithat the honey-moon should. be passed ¢é¢e-2- | sent, soon cheered me by her attentions; and 
téte; but how was this natural. wish to be ac-| by the time we had reached her dwéllin 
complished without leaving me unprotected? | spirits were restored to their wonted tone. 
‘an indecorum. not to be tolerated.in the good 


The next day, we dined at a neighboring 


old times of etiquette and to which | nobleman’s, and there we met Lord Wynder- 


_A-refer. 


}mere, and to my no slight annoyance, Sir 


I quickly discovered, by wvarious nameless Augustus Fauconberg, the friend of Lerd 


- ‘trifies,aill that was passing in the mind of my | Clydesdale; he.whose disclosure of the mo- 


‘stepmother’s future husband; and the disco- | tive of his friend’s absence on the ahniversary 
very awakened serious refections in My | ofthe death of his first love, had led to our 


‘breast. If I-thus felt the annoyance of being | separation. He was associated in 
de trop in may Own house, how much.more un- 


‘bearable would it become when I found my- 
self in his; and yet to dwell without a chape- 
was impossible. The.few female relatives 
who might have filled this onerous office to- 
“wards.me, -were all too personally disagreea- 

to me, te admit of mye 


‘society. 

What therefore was I to do, or where ‘be- 
‘stow 'my person for-even a few weeks, while 
-ma belle mere -was'‘enacting the part of bride? 
was positively humiliated, as all théSe pue- 
tile annoyances presented themselves my 
fimagination:: my dependent ‘position ‘galled 
my vanity, an@ led to some sober reflections 
‘on the advantages of a, wedded ‘life, which 
precluded ‘the mecessity of chaperons. Sin- 
cere ‘and warm as was my attachment to 
‘Lady Walsingham, I could not at all tolerate 
‘the idea of forming a tiers in her future do- 
-mestic circle, with the consciousness that my 
‘presence would be an irksome restraint on 
herlora. “Shen ‘to find myself always a se- 
-eondary object, a continual witness to ‘the 
‘homages offered to another. (Ne'! it was not 
‘to be borne; and Lalmost “ wished that hea- 
ven had made‘me such a man.” ¥et notex-. 
-actly.quite-such’a man; but, in short, some 
‘convenable parti, whose presence would re- 
‘lieve me from all necessity ef chaperons; and 
whose deveted attentions would ‘convince me, 
‘that I teo «might be worshipped in own, 
‘temple. 

While making these reflections, shall re con- 
ifess that the handsome, but ‘serious, fade of 
‘Lord Wyndermere more than once ocourred 
‘tomy mind? He would not have ‘been an 
‘unsuitable shusband; ‘for though poor, ‘he, it 
‘wasquite evident, was no fortune hunter,; and 
-hisifamily was as ancient and noble as my 
‘own, ‘It would have been very desirable also, 
‘to prove ‘to those.in ‘general, who:might sus- 
‘pect my-formier attachment ‘to Lord Clydes- 
‘dale, and to thatiindividual himself in particu- 
Jar, ‘that it never could have been of a serious 
‘character, by my 80 speedily following his 
‘example'in marrying. But. it was useless for: 
sme to'think ef this subject, as ‘it was quite ob- 


vious Lord W-ynd¢rmere had never, bestowed. 


athought uponiit.. Nevertheless, I did’think, 
of it occasionally, and especially when ‘the: 
sighs and whispers ofthe doting Lord Weston- 
ville reniinded me that my presence interrup- 


‘ted:the ‘ingpaseioned eloquence of ‘his conver- 


sation to‘his future bride. 


‘manners, and theexemplary propriety of her 
«conduct, ‘Left a widow at twenty-two, with 


ubshitting to their 
‘| band ef another. . 


mind 
with one ofthe most painful events of my life, 
anevent which he, in a'great measure, caused ; 
and, tlierefore, I disliked him. To this objec- 
tion to meeting him. again was ithe fear 
that he might disclose my former‘engagement 
to Lerd Clydesdale; every reference to which 
I detested ever since he had become the hus-| 
soon found that . Mrs. | 
Temple Clarendon was , jap. bla atquaintance 
of his; ‘Lord Wyndermere also had met him 
on the Continent; and i felt any ‘thing but 
gratified wher I heard engage both gen- 
tlemen to meet a party at ber, wares ‘the en- 
suing day. © 

During the evening I, 1a 
Ladies Percival, the dauightel, ‘eur host, 
into a:conservatory that co with} 
the suite of drawing-rooms, and Anto, which 
the windows ef several of them opened. 
While admiring some rare plants on the pyra- 
midal-stand, which completely concealed me 
from those in the drawing-reom; I heard Sir 
Augustus Fauconberg ebserve to Lord Wiyn- 
dermere, that I seemed to have quite sur- 
mounted my attachment for Lord Clydes- 
dale. Curiosity rivetted me to the spot; and, 
luckily, my companions were too, far distant 
to hear what was passing. 

“Ts it possible that Lady ArajeHa Walsing- 
ham ‘ever could have loved in, vain?” ex-, 
claimed Lord Wyndermere. 
“Why, net exactly that,” Raucon- 
berg, and I hated him frem that moment, 
“Clydesdale was very much i in love with her,, 
and they were on the pathtiof being married ; 
that.is, they were affianced, and allithat sort 
of thing. But she teok it into her imperious 
little ‘head, (and I can:assure you a detilish 
proud head it is,) ‘that because he had once 
loved before, and still retained a mournful re- 
collection of her ‘he had loved,.she, forsooth., 
was ill-used; and so, (can you believe such: 
folly) she wrote a haughty letter to poor. 
Clydesdale, commanding shim 'to ‘see her no. 
more. Youhave no idea how Jong and se. 
verély he suffered from ‘this capricious con- 
duct of hers; for he was: really attaehed to. 
her, and she‘too,I fancy, liked him extremely.” 
What were my feelings at hearing this! 
“How any man ‘thet Lady Arabella had 
once honored with her preference could think. 
of, much less bestow his hand on another, 
appears to me almost incredible; .for she is a 
woman that onee seen, can never be forgot- 


4 


nied the 


_ | ten,” said ‘Lord Wyndermere. 

One of the ‘nearest of any'neighbors was a 
‘very handsome:‘widow,‘a Mrs. Temple Clar-| 
endon, remarkalile ‘for ‘the’ fascination of her, 


“Hang me, if you are not a little smitten, 
yourself,” ‘replied ‘Fauconberg. Why ‘not 
endeavor'to-render the sentiment reciprocal !, 
With her fortune, and your encumbered 
one, it would. be.the wery ‘wisest plan.in the 


jan. enormous. jointure, the. whole of which was world,” { 


to be forfeited in case of her contracting a’ 
‘second marriage, she, now in the fourth year|iety to this discourse. 


the difficulty-by kindly and warmly soliciting 


,|mon acquaintance. I stole a glance at Lord 
g,my 


‘| breast, varity, led me ‘to believe all that she 


I was all ear, and listened. with intense anx- 


| “tis precisely because she has a vast for- 
jtune, and I an encumbered one, that I must 
never think of her. I am too proud to become 
a suitor to the I could wor. 
ship the woman, and— 

Here the Ladies Percival and, 
fearful that they might discover that I had 
been an eaves-drapper, I quietly joined them, 
and sauntered towards another part of the 
conservatory. 

This overheard conversation made: ‘a deep 
impression on me, Now was the reserve of 
Lord Wyndermere ‘explained, and explained 
ina manner most flattering to my vanity, and 
creditable to his feelings. What pride and 
delicacy did his sentiments evince! Hand- 

me and agreeable as I had hitherto con-| 
sidered him, he. was now invested with fresh 
attractions in my mind; and I felt elated at 
the conquest I had achieved. Yes, his was 
indeed a heart worth captivating; he could 
not even imagine that J could love in vain, 
nor believe that a person oace preferred by 
me-could ever think of another. 

These two concise and simple sentences 
contained a compliment more gratifying to 
my amour propre than all the eulogiums that 
ever had been poured into my ear ; and what 
woman forgets, or remains indifferent to the 
man, who considers her irresistible? 

Anxious to disprove the assertion of my 
former attachment to Lord Clydesdale, Inow 
assumed a more than ordinary gaiety. I re-' 
ferred with an air of perfect indifference to 
past scenes in Italy; had even resolution 
enough to.name Lord Clydesdale, and spoke 
of his marriage, as if he had never stood in 
any other relation. to me than a mere com- 


Wyndermere, to observe what effect this 
seeming indifference had on him; and was, 
gratified by remarking that his countenance 
betrayed a more than usual expression of, 
satisfaction. 

From this evening, I found myself continu- 
ally in the society of my new admirer. In- 
vited to the same houses, we were drawn to- 
gether without either of us having the air of 
seeking any intercourse. By degrees, his re- 
serve wore away, and his looks and manner 
assumed more of softness and tenderness to- 
wards me. Still,no word oflove was breathed; 
and I, to say the truth, began to fear his objec- 
tions to an heiress were indeed insurmounta- 
ble. It was not that I loved, or even fancied 
that J joved him; for the depth and force o} 
my former unhappy attachment had been 
such as to confince me I should never love, 
again. But the peculiarity of my position, 
and my dislike to finding myself en tiers with 
Lord and Lady Westonville, led me to think, 
with complacency of avoiding such adilemma 
by rewarding the romantic and disinterested’ 
affection of Lord Wyndermere with my hand 
and fortune. 

Affairs stood in this position, when the ab- 
!sence of the new married couple, which from 
the arranged four weeks of its duration, had 
grown into twice that length of time, was 
drawing to a close: and J was thinking, with 
no pleasurable feelings, ef enacting the part 
of witness to their connubial felicity, when 
Mrs. Temple Clarendon asked me whether 
Ihad observed how much smitten with me 
poor Lord Wyndermere was. I affected to 
doubt the truth of the statement ; and remarked. 
that aman in Jove was not likely to be so re- 
served and distant with the object of it. 

This led to an animated declaration on her 
part that she had been aware of ‘his violent 
and ‘hopeless passion from its commencement, 
which dated from the day‘he beheld me for 
the first time. She eloquently painted his 
despair at feeling an attachment which, from: 
the difference in our fortunes, must be a hope- 
less One ; but whi*h, nevertheless, would ter- 
minate,but with his‘existence. His pride and 
delicacy opposed obstacles to ‘his avowal of 
his feelings, which a belief that ‘they were not 
repugnant to me could alone overcome; and 
she entreated, nay, implored ‘that I would au-’ 
thorise her, whe was ‘the sincere and disin- 
terested frien! of both Lord Wyndermere 
and myself, to give‘him'to understand that he 
was not disagreeable to me. The warmth 
and earnestness of her pleading won on.me; 
and, dided by the insidious foe »within my 


asserted. She particularly dwelt on the cir- 
cumstance of ‘Lerd "Wyndermere’s ‘having 
hitherto never felt the influence of the tender. 
passion, a circumstance, above all others,, 
the most calculated to gratify my fastidious 
and jedlously disposed mind ; and, as memory 
reverted to the pangs [had formerly endured 
from ‘the "knewledge of my ‘former suitor’s 
prior attach ment,1 reflected with coniplacency. 
that in‘the present instance ‘no such ‘painful: 
reminiscences could ever wound me. I should 


[of his heart—that heart which proved its deb. 

cacy and refinement by having so long re. 
sisted all the blandishments of female attrac. 
tions, reserving itself for me—and me alone | 

The consequence of these reflections was, 
‘that I suffered Mrs. Temple Clarendon to 
| whisper hope to her friend; and, in a few mi. 
nutes after he was at my feet. But, though 
he breathed vows, whose fervor were well 
calculated to establish in my mind the con. 
viction of his love, he left me in doubt wheth. 
er his pride did not still oppose an insupera- 
ble barrier to our union. He described the 
humiliating position of a man dependent on a 
wife, and always subject to the mortifying, 
the degrading suspicion, of having been in. 
fiuenced to marry her by mercenary motives. 
So eloquently and feelingly did he speak on 
this subject, that it required no inconsidera- 
ble encouragement on my part to reconcile 
him to the idea; for, won by the passionate 
ardor of his manner, I was, or fancied myself, 
touched by something approaching to a sym. 
pathy with his sentiments. 

In short, when Mrs. Temple Clarendon 
joined the conference, and urged that, although 
an heiress, my attractions were too promi- 
nent to admit a doubt of their being the whole 
and sole charm in a lover’s eyes, Lord Wyn- 
dermere’s scruples were vanquished; and [ 
consented to receive him as my accepted 
suitor. He, was all gratitude and rapture; 
and J indulged in that self-complacency pe- 
culiar to vain people, when their amour propre 
has been gratified, and their pride flattered 
by conferring an obligation. 

I returned to Walsingham Castle in time 
tu receive Lord and Lady Westonville ; who, 
all smiles and happiness, offered a perfect pic- 
ture of conjugal felicity. Never had two 
months produced a more complete metamor- 
phosis on any human being, than in ma belle 
mere. The object of unceasing attention and 
doting love, her presence conferring delight 
on her husband, and her slightest wish a law, 


| she had acquired a cheerfulness and self-con- 


fidence that lent her new charms, without 
having lost any of that winning gentleness 
which had always characterised her. 

When, during the very first evening of our 
meeting, I observed the all-engrossing atten- 
tion she excited, and the evident géne and 
constraint my presence imposed on her hus- 
band, I inwardly rejoiced that in a short time 
her chaperonage would no longer be required. 
She also, sincerely as she was attached to me, 
had, during our separation, learned too weil 
to appreciate the comforts of a home where 
she alone was worshipped, not to experience 
a restraint at the prospect of becoming a per- 
manent guest in mine. 

This state of their feelings, though both of 
them endeavored to conceal it, was thoroughly 
visible to my keen perception ; and | antici- 
pated the satisfaction with which they would 
hail their freedom from the wearying thral- 
dom of chaperenage. | was not disappointed. 
They listened to my avowal of my engage- 
ment with evident pleasure, approved my 
choice, and we all three appeared tc become 
more attached to each other, in the anticipa- 
tion ef our mutual release. 

The next day brought Mrs. Temple Claren- 
don, intent en the momentous business of 
marriage settlements. She had many sug- 
gestions to offer, all based on the absolute ne- 
cessity of taking measures to avoid wounding 
the pride and delicacy of Lord Wyndermere's 
sentiments. His poverty, she said, rendered 
him so susceptible, that J must place him in a 
state of perfect independence ; and that, with- 
out consultation er reference to him. I was 
as ready to act on this suggestion as she was 
to offer it; but I had only a life interest in my 
estates, they being strictly entailed on any 
children I might ‘have. The personal pro- 
perty I was at liberty to bequeath; and I de- 
termined on placing it at his disposal. My 
guardians offered many objections to this 
scheme, but I was resolute ; and ‘the more so, 
from observing the perfect disinterestedness 
of my future husband. To be sure, had he 
even been disposed 'to study his own interest, 
he never ‘could ‘have more effectually taken 
care of it than by trusting ‘to our mutual 
friend, Mrs. Temple Clarendon; who was in- 


| defatigable in her -exertions and counsel on 


this subject. 

In due time, the law's delays having been 
abridged of half their tediousness, by the per- 
severing endeavors of Mrs. Temple Claren- 
don, I was led‘to‘the hymeneal altar, nothing 
loth:; but withine warmer sentiment towards 


him-on whom I bestowed my ‘hand and for- - 


tune, than an admiration of his personal at- 
tractions and a sense of gratitude for his de- 
voted attachment. 

Months rolled on, his attention to me unre. 
mitting, and my affection’to him daily inereas- 
ing, awakened into ‘life by the constant and 
impassioned, demonstrations of ‘his. I was 


be the only idoLever worshipped in the shrine) 


now in that state .in which :ladies are:said to 
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- of maternity deserted me, now when such a 
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looked forward with feelings of new delight 
to the prospect of becoming a mother : when, 
one day, Lord Wyndermere, in returning 
from his accustomed ride, was thrown from 
his horse, brought home senseless, and ex- 
pired in a few hours. 

I will not dwell on the affliction inté which 
this sad event plunged me. For many weeks 
my life was in imminent danger: and the hope 


blessing alone could have consoled me for the 
bereavement I had sustained. . 

Those who have lost a husband, ere he had 
ceased to he a lover, ere a frown had ever 
curved his brow, or a harsh word escaped 
his lips, can alone imagine the grief and deso- 
lation of my heart at thiscalamity. The very 
circumstance of my belief in the passionate 
fervor of his love, and the consciousness that 
thine was of a much less warm character, be- 
ing in fact only an affectionate friendship 
founded on a grateful sense of his devotion to | 
me, added to the poignancy of my regret. I 

‘reproached myself for having previously to 
my acquaintance with him, exhausted the 
energies of my heart in an attachment to an- 
other, while he had reserved all the warmth 
of his for me. The soothing attentions of Lady 
Westonville, who, with her lord, had fidwn' 
‘to me the moment that intelligence of my bé- 
reavement had reached her, were ineffectually 
used to console me. [encouraged rather than 
attempted to subdue my grief; for an oblivion 
of it appeared to me nothing short of an insult 
to the memory ofthe dead. Howl wished to 
have Mrs. Temple Clarendon with me; she, 
who so highly esteemed the dear departed, 
could better sympathise with my regret than 
Lady Westonville, who had seen too little of 
him to be aware of his merits. But unfortu- 
nately, Mrs. Temple Clarendon was absent 
from England ; having made an excursion to 
the south of France two months before for the 
benefit of her health, which had lately been 
in a declining state. 

I used to take a melancholy pleasure, when 
again able to leave my chamber, in sitting 
for hours in the dressing room of my lost hus- 
band, in which I had ordered every thing ap- 
pertained to his toilette and wardrobe to be 
left as when he inhabited it. The books he 
had preserved and marked, the unfinished 
letters on his table were now become dear 
and precious mementos of him in my eyes. 
Why was Iso unfortunate as to be deprived 
of this consolation, melancholy though it was? 
and why did my evil stars conduct me toa 
discovery that banished all soft regrets, and 
rendered me for the rest of my existence, cold, 
suspicious, and unloving ? 

In an uniucky hour, my heart still filled 
with fond remembrances of my husband, it 
occurred to me to open his escritoir, the key 
of which hung to the chain of his watch, which 
now always rested on my table as a sacred 
relic. Its drawers contained only a few let- 
ters of littleinterest from friends ; and the bil- 
lets I had written to him during the epoch 
that intervened from my acceptance of him 
to our marriage. I bedewed them with my 
tears, as 1 marked how carefully he had ar- 
ranged and treasured them; and my regret 
was renewed by this little proof of.affection. 
In replacing them a burst of weeping led me 
to incline my head on both arms en the desk 
part of the escritoir; and in the action, I in- 
voluntarily pressed a secret spring, which 
flew open, and discovered a cavity in which 
were many letters and a large gold me- 
dallion. 

Anindescribable presentiment of evil seized 
me at the sight; and I almost determined on 
closing the escritoir, and never to examine 
the contents of the secret cavity. Would that 
i had persevered in this resolution! but cu- 
riosity, or a stronger motive prevailed, anti | 
opened the medallion. 

Never shall [ forget the feeling of that mo- 
ment, when the portrait of Mrs. Temple Cla- 
rendon, a most striking resemblance, met my 
astonished gaze. No doubt of the relation 
in which the original of the picture stood to 
him, to whom such a gift was made, could 
exist ; for a long lock of hair, and an Italian 
inscription of the warmest nature but too 
clearly explained it. 

The medallion fell from my trembling hands, 
and my eyes involuntarily closed as if'to shut 
out the sight that had thrust daggers to my 
heart. I shook with the violence of my emo- 
tions, as my tortured brain recalled a thou- 
sand circumstances, received by me as proofs 
of an honorable friendship between my hus- 
band and Mrs. Temple Clarendon, but to 
which the portrait and its indelicate ‘inscrip- 
tion now lent a totally different coloring. 

» So then, I was their dupe! their weak and 
credulous dupe! and all my fond dreams of 
love and friendship were destroyed for ever? 
Anger, violent and powerless anger, arose 
like a whirlwind in my breast, blighting and 


searing every soft and womanly feeling, and 
replacing the tender sorrow that so lately 
usurped my thought, by a jealous: arid impo- 
tent rage, that would have fain called up the 
dead from his everlasting sleep, to wreak on 
him some mighty vengeance. 

‘Burning tears of passion chaced the soft 
ones of grief from my eyes. I vowed to pu- 
nish the false and vicious woman whose dupe 
I had been, by a public exposure of her shame ; 
and I was almost tempted to imprecate curses 
on the memory of him, whose death I had so 
lately mourned with anguish. The perusal 
of the letters nearly maddened me, for the 
whole nefarious plot was revealed in them. 
Lord Wyndermere had long been the lover 
of Mrs. Temple Clarendon; but_as the unhal- 
lowed liaison had taken place on the Continent, 
and appearances were strictly guarded be- 
tween them, it had never. been talked of in 
England. When’ it first occurred, it was 
his intention to have married her, and with 
her farge fortune repair his decayed one; but} 
on discovering the clause by which, in case 
of her forming a second matrimonial al- 
liance, she was to forfeit her wealth, he aban- 
doned all thought of adopting this course ; es- 
pecially as she was as little desirous as him- 
self to forge chains that would reduce her 
from splendor, to comparative indigence. She 
knew my wealth, had heard of the weakness 
and vanity of my character, and as their pas- 
sion was no longer in its first wild hey-day, 
they agreed to return to England and con- 
coct a plan to catch the heiress. How well 
they had succeeded, my marriage, and the 
lavish generosity I displayed towards my 
disinterested husband, has proved. Oh! how 
[loathed them, and despised myself, as with 
burning cheeks, throbbing temples, and tor- 
tured heart, I perused the details of their ar- 
tifice and guilt. 

“T give you great credit,” wrote this shame- 
less woman, “for your ready tact in taking 
advantage of Lady Arabella’s approach in 
the conservatory, when you were conversing 
with Mr. Fauconberg. The few sentences 
you uttered on that occasion, will lay the 
foundation of the superstructure I meant to 
erect. Such are her vanity and folly, that it 
only requires a tenth part of the address we 
possess, to secure her, and her fortune. You 
must enact the silent, despairing, but adoring 
lever, for a short time, and success will inevi- 
tally crown our efforts, After all she is hand- 
some, and not a greater fool than-nine-tenths 
of girls of her age; therefore, you are 
not so much to be pitied as you would fain 
have me believe: ‘With regard to pecuniary 
matters, leave the arrangement of all them to 
me ; J can suggest what it would appear mer- 
cenary and indelicate in youto propose. Your 
role is, to affect a most romantic love, and a 
ferté with regard to fortune, that will, aided 
by my advice, compel her to display a lavish 
generosity.” 

Each, and all, of the letters, contained simi- 
lar proofs of dissimulation, and wickedness. 
The correspondence, subsequently to my ill- 
fated marriage, was carried on between the 
guilty pair with even an increased warmth, 
leaving no doubt of their continued crimi- 
nality. 

For many months, the rage and indignation 
to which I was a constant prey, sensibly im- 
paired my health, and change of air and 
scene having been prescribed for me, I left 


| England, attended by a numerous suite, and 


passed many years in visiting Germany, Italy, 
and Sicily. My invincible dislike to encoun- 
tering Mrs. Temple Clarendon, prevented me 
from returning to Walsingham Castle; for, 
although I had jong abandoned all thoughts 
of making ‘her conduct known, I felt that I 
could not meet her without betraying my con. 
tempt and dislike. 

I kept up a constant correspondence with 
Lady Westonville, who became the mother 
of a large family, all of whom she lived long 
enough to see happily established: and when, 
after twenty years’ absence from my native 
land, I returned ‘to its shores, I-experienced 
from her the same affectionate friendship that 
had ever characterised her conduct to me. 

The death of Mrs. Temple Clarendon re- 
moved my principal objection to returning to 
Walsingham Castle. She died as she had 
lived, maintaining, until the last, a hypocriti- 
cal decorum, that served to conceal her vices. 
She bequeathed a considerable fortune to a 
young French lady, whom she had, some 
twenty years before, adopted ; and whom she. 
represented as the orphan daughter of a dear 
friend in the South of Franee; but whose re- 
markable resemblanee td Lord Wyndermere 
and herself, left no doubt, on my mind at least, 
of the relation in which she had stood to her. 

Never shall I forget the feelings I expe- 
rienced when, after an absence of above twen- 
ty years, I returned to’Walsingham Castle; 
no longer the young and blooming creature 


that had left it, but the staid, sober, and faded 
5 


jif,in the bloom of youth and beauty, I had 


woman of forty-five; retaining, alas! many of 
the faults of my youth, but none of its elasti-’ 
city of spirits or hopes. ; 

’ Thad not passed so many years of my life 
without receiving several matrimonial over- 
tures, but they had all been imperiously re- 
jected; for the deceptive conduct of Lord 
Wyndermere had rendered me too suspicious; 
ever again to expose myself to the chance of 
similar treatment. 

And yet my heart still yearned for some- 
thing to love; some object to lean upon in my 
descent to old age; that period in which wo- 
man most needs the support of affection. But 


been sought only for my fortune, how could | 
I hope, as these advantages were fast disap- 
pearing, that I could ever inspire the senti- 
ment so essential to ‘happiness? Each year, 
as its flight stole away some ‘personal attrac- 
tion, rendered me stil] more suspicious pf the 
professions of regard made to me; hence, I 
closed my heart to any Wew attachment, 
though that heart pined for the blessing of 
sympathy and affection. 

It was a lovely summer's evening when I 
arrived at Walsingham Castle. A crowd of 
aged domestics and retainers pressed forward 
to welcome me; and the whole scene so ex- 
actly resembled that which was presented to 
me when, nearly a quarter of a century be- 
fore, I first visited the lovely spot, that I could 
almost fancy not more than a year had elaps- 
ed since I last beheld it. The beauty of the 
scene, and the joy of those who welcomed 
me, encouraged the illusion. My heart felt 
lighter than for long years it had been wont 
to do; my step became more elastic, as | 
again paced the halls of my paternal mansion, 
and as I gazed on the well-known objects 
around, now tinged by the glowing and gold- 
en beams of the setting sun, some portion of 
my youth and its hopes seemed restored to 
me. | 

I ascended to my chamber with nimbler 
feet than I had long known; and threw myself 
into a bergere, delighted to find myself again 
in my ancestral home, The hangings, the 
tasteful and elegant furniture, and ornaments 
of my luxurious suite of apartments, had been’ 
kept carefully covered; and now looked as 
well as in their pristine freshness. All ap- 
peared so exactly as I had left it, that I was 
tempted to doubt the possibility that four-and- 
twenty years had indeed elapsed since I nad 
‘ast beheld it. 

Tremoved my bonnet and cloak; and ap-| 
proached the mirror to arrange my cap, that 
mirror in which J had so often, with pride and 
pleasure, contemplated my own: image—an 
image which was still vividly fresh in my re- 
collection. But when my eyes fell on the one 
it now reflected, I drew back affrighted, and 
all the consciousness of my altered face for 
the first time seemed ‘suddenly to burst upon 
me. Tears fell from my eyes—yes, weak 
and foolish as it now appears to me, I wept 
for my departed youth; and for that beauty 
of which the faithful mirror too plainly assured 
me, no remnant existed. 

Accustomed to see my face daily, the rava- 
ges that time had made on it had never be- 
fore struck meas now. My feelings had grown 
cold, as my visage assumed the wrinkles of 
age ; and hitherto I had scarcely marked the 
melancholy ehange in my aspect; or if I had | 
remarked, it occasioned me little regret. 
But now, when all around me, looking fresh 
and unchanged as when first beheld, brought 
back the past vividly before me, renewing for. 
a few brief moments the joyfulness of youth, 
I had been insensibly beguiled into expecting 
to see in the mirror, the same bright face it 
had formerly reflected. These were the feel- 
ings that made the sad alteration in my per- 
sonal aspect appal me; and I wondered how‘ 
it had hitherto caused me so little regret. 

It was long ere I could conquer my repug- 
nance to look in that glass again; but vanity 
which had driven me in disgust away, again 
led me to consult it. It whispered that the 
greater the change in my face, the greater 
was the necessity for concealing or ameliora- 
ting its defects hy a studious attention ‘to 
dress, Consequently I.now devoted a more } 
than ordinary time to the duties of the toilette ; 
and inthe course of a few months learned to 
think;that withthe aid ofa little art judiciously 
applied, I was still what: might be called a fine 
women. 

A-short time afterwards Lady Percival came’ 
to see.me, and pressed me to dine at her 
house, 

« You will meet an old acquaintance,” said 
she; “ for Lord Clydesdale is staying with us.” 

“Is.he alone?” asked I, intrepidation, my 
foolish heart beating with a quicker pulsa- 
tion. 

“ Yes,” replied Lady Percival, “ quite alone; 
ever since be lost poor dear ‘Lady Clydes- 
dale, he comes to us every year to spend a 


“ What, is Lady Clydesdale dead?” demand- 
ed J, in an agitation that 1 thought I should 
never again experience. 

“Is it possible that hot ‘know it ™ 
answered she, calmly. &'Why, she has been 
dead these five years; and his only child, a 
daughter, has been married above a year to 
the Duke of Warrenborough. Poor dear Lady 
Clydesdale was a charming person. Do 


sidered her to bear a striking likeness to you * 
It is very sad and solitary for him to be eom- 
pelled to live alone; for, though no longer 
young, he is still a very agreeable person.” 

How many thoughts and hopes did this 


fecommunicatiom awaken! He, the only man 


I had ever really loved, was again free; and a 
thousand tender recollections of- our former 
attachment floated through my mind, as 1 re- 
flected on his solitary life;.so resembling my 
own. Yes, we might meet, might again-feel 
some portion of that affection which once 
filled our hearts; and, though in youth we 
had been separated, we might now form a 
union that would enable us to pass our old. 


less solitude in which we both were placed, 
Lady Percival, observing that I had not 


accepted her invitation, renewed it, adding, — 


“Do pray come, dear Lady Wyndermere! 
Lord Clydesdale will be so disappointed if 
you do not; I'told him I intended to ask you, 
and he said he should be very glad indeed to 
see you again.” 

This sentence decided my acceptance of 


her invitation; for it encouraged the fond — 


hopes that were awakened in my breast; and 


a thousand visions of happy days, past and to. 


come, floated in my imagination. 

From the moment that Lady Percival left 
me, until the hour, three days after, that saw 
me drive up to her door, thought of nothing, 
dreamt of nothing, but my interview with 
Lord Clydesdale. How would he look, how 
address me, would he betray any agitation ? 
were questions continually oceurring to me. 

Never had I taken more pains with my 
dress than on that momentous day. One 
robe was found to be too grave; and another 
was thrown aside as not suiting my com- 
plexion, half-a-dozen caps and as many tur- 
bans were tried, before the one deemed the 


most becoming was determined on; and I ex- | 


perienced no little portion of embarrassment, 
when I observed the astonishment of my 
femme de chambre, at this my unusual fasti- 
diousness: with regara to toilette. At 
length, it was completed; and casting many a 
lingering glance at my mirror, I flattered my- 
self that few, if any, women of my age could 
have looked better. If mine was no longer a 
figure or face to captivate the young and un- 
thinking, it might satisfy the less scrupulous 
taste of the elderly and reflecting. But above 
all, he who had seen the temple in its pristine 
beauty, would not despise it now, though 
desecrated and ravaged by the hand of time. 
As I reflected on the change wrought on 
my person by time, that fee to beauty, the 
thought of how the destroyer’s touch might 
have operated on his occurred to me. Was 
he very much altered? But not age might 
have taken fromthe graceful elasticity of his 
step, added some of her furrows to his’brow, 
and tinged his dark locks with its silvery hue, 
but:it could not have destroyed ‘the noble and 
distinguished character of his manly beauty! 
How my heart throbbed as I entered the 
library of Lord Pereival! d-positively felt as 
if not more than twenty summers had flown 
over my ‘head; and dreaded, yet wished to 


Lord Clydesdale. After the usuaf'saluta- 


tions hail. passed, Lady Percivat led me to a 
large easy chair; reclined in which, with one 
foot enveloped in a fleecy stocking, and a vel- 
vet shoe.that looked large enough for an in- 


4 habitant of Brobdignag, was an old man with 


a rubicund face, a’head, the summit of which 
was bald and shining, graeed by a.few strag- 
gling locks of snowy white. . 

“This, dear Lady Wyndermere, is-your old 
acquaintanee Lora Clydesdale,” whispered 
Lady Percival. 

‘1 positively shrank back astonished and 
incredulous. 

“ Aly! I sec you do not recognise me,” said 
the venerable-lodking old gentleman before 
me, ‘holding ‘forth a ‘hand .on each of the fin- 
gers of which were unseemly protuberances, 
ycleped chalk stones. “Iam such a martyr 
to the gout, that'l am unable to rise'to receive 
you, but it affords me great pleasure to see 
your ladyship in such good health.” 

‘I could ‘scarcely collect myself sufficiently 
to make a suitable reply. All the air-built 
visions my fancy had formed for the last few 
days were dashed to the earth, as I contem- 
plated the infirm septagenarian before me, 
and remembered that he was only some ten 
or twelve years my senior; a circumstance 
which never occurred ‘to mé-as disadvanta- 


week or two.” 


geous before. Not a trace of his former per- 


know, my dear friend, that many people con- 


age together, released from the lonely, cheer-— 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS 


_ senal attractions remained ; nay, it would be 
' difficult to believe, judging from his present 
appearance, that any had ever existed, It 
gave me; ever, some satisfaction, to ob- 
serve that-he surprised at my having 
preserved so much of my former comeliness ; 
, and I will own, that I was. malicious enough, 
_ ‘as Lord. Percival led me to.the dining room, 
_ to which Lord Clydesdale was slowly limping, 
i _ supported by his valet de chambre and a crutch, 
to affect a much more than ordinary quick- 

ness of pace and agility. 

j »* And:this,” thought I, “is the man who has 
caused me.so.many sighs, who has inflicted 
‘on me days of care, and nights without sleep.” 

. The thing seemed really preposterous, and 

’ ~L.could have. smiled at my own illusions; 

dilusions that might have. been indulged even 

_to my last hour, had not one glance at their 

dispelled them for ever. 

1 took a spiteful pleasure in recounting 
during: dinner, the long walks I affected to 
be in the daily habit of taking; and attempted 

»to-avenge myself on the unconscious object 
of my,resentment, for all the pain he had ever 
: _ inflicted, by now making him feel the disparity 

between-us. I caught his eye more than once 
1 


fixed on my face; and fancied that its expres- 
‘sion indicated more of surprise or envy, than 
4 of tender reminiscences. Perhaps it was to 
if punish me that he talked with evident plea- 
sure of the delights of being a grandpap2; 
_the new interest it excited when all others 
5 had nearly ceased, and the refuge it afforded 
; against that dreary and loveless solitude to 
qi which childless old age was exposed. 
. This was the last day. of my illusions; or 
of my being enabled to enact the youthful. 
4 To diminish the ungraceful expansion of 
4 my figure, I had discarded two under drape- 
ries, in the shape of quilted silk petticoats. 
yj This imprudent piece of coquetry exposed 
me to a severe cold; from the effects of which 
A I never entirely recovered: and I now suffer 
from a weakness of the limbs, that nearly pre- 
cludes my moving without assistance. The 
childless, loveless” solitude to which, alas! 
I find myself condemned, frequently reminds 
me of Lord Clydesdale’s remarks on such a 
fate: and I am forced to admit that time would 
pass more happily in caressing a race of dear 
chubby grandchildren, than in the vain task 
of correcting the disagreeable personal habits 
of my poor Dame de Compagnie. Ay, or than 
even in committirig these Confessions to paper, 
in the as vain hope of being amused, or of 
amusing; in which last disappointment I fear 
that my readers will only have too much rea- 
son to sympathise with me. 


LEILA; 
| 
THE ‘SIEGE OF GRENADA. 
” “EUGENE ARAM,” “ RIENZI,” &c. 


CHAPTER 
THE ENCHANTER AND THE WARRICR. 
_. Ir was the summer cf the year 1491, and 
the armies of Ferdinand and Isabel invested 
the city, of Grenada. 

The night was not far advanced; and the 
moon, which broke through the transparent 
air of Andalusia, shone calmly over the im- 
mense and murmuring encampment of the 
Spanish foe, and touched with a hazy light 
the snow-capped summits of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, contrasting the verdure and luxuriance 
which no devastation of man could utterly 

sweep from the beautiful vale below. 

In; the streets of the Moorish city many a 
group still lingered. Some, as if unconscious 
of the beleaguering war without, were listen- 
ing. in, quiet indolence to the strings of the 
Moorish lute or the lively tale of some Ara- 
bian improvisatore; others were conversing 

_ with such eager and animated gestures as no 
ordinary excitement could wring from the 
stately calm habitual to every oriental people. 

_ But the more public places, in which gathered 
these different groups, only the more impres- 
sively heightened the desolate and solemn re- 

| pose that brooded over the rest of the city. 

_) At this time a man, with downcast eyes and 
arms folded within the sweeping gown which 
i descended to’ his feet, was seen passing 
through the streets alone, and apparently un- 
i observant of all around him. Yet. this indif- 
ference was by no means shared by the strag- 
- gling crowds through which, from time to 
time, he musingly swept. 

“ God is great!” said one man ; “ it is the 
-enchanter Almamen.”’ 

» “He hath locked up the manhood of Boab- 
dibel Chico with the key of his spells,” quoth 
another, stroking his beard. “I would curse 
him if I dared.” ' 


\ 


when man fails, the genii will fight for Grena- 
da,” observed a fourth, doubtingly. 

“ Allah Akbar! what is, is! what shall be, 
shall be !” said a fifth, with all the solemn sa- 
gacity of a prophet. 

Whatever their feelings, whether of awe 
or execration, terror or hope, each group gave 
way as Almamen passed, and hushed the 
murmurs not intended for his ear, Passing 
through the Zacatin (the street which tra- 
versed the Great Bazar), the (so styled) en- 


jchanter ascended a narrow and winding 


street, and arrived at last before the walls that 
encircled the palace and fortress of the Al- 
hambra. _ 

The sentry at the gate saluted and admitted 
him in silence; and in a few moments his 
form was lost in the solitude of groves, amid 
which, at frequent openings, the spray of Ara- 
bian fountains glittered in the moonlight, 
while above rose the castled heights of the Al- 
hambra, and on the right those Vermillion 
Towers, whose origin veils itself in the far- 
thest ages of Pheenician enterprise. 

Almamen paused and surveyed the.scene. 
“Was Aden more lovely?” he muttered; 
“and shall so fair a spot be trodden by the 
victor Nazarene! What matters? creed 
chases creed—race, race—until tin.e comes 
back to its starting-place, and beholds the 
reign restored to the eldest faith and the eld- 
est tribe. The horn of our strength shall be 
exalted.” 

At these thoughts the seer relapsed into si-, 
lence, and gazed long and intently upon the 
stars, as; More numerous and. brilliant with 
every step of the advancing night, their rays 
broke on the playful waters, and tinged with 
silver the various and breathless foliage. So 
earnest was his gaze, and so absorbed his 
thoughts, that he did not perceive the ap- 
proach of a Moor, whose glittering weapons, 
and snow-white turban rich with emeralds, 
cast a gleam through the wood. 

The new comer was above the common 
size of his race, generally small and spare, 
but without attaining the lofty stature and 
large proportions of the more redoubhted of 
the warriors of Spain. But in his presence 
and mien there was something which, in the 
haughtiest conclave of Christian chivalry, 
would have seemed to tower and command. 
He walked with a step at once light and 
stately, as if it spurned the earth; and in the 
carriage of the small erect head and staglike 
throat there was that indefinable and impos. 
ing dignity which accords so well with our 
conception of a heroic lineage, and a noble 
though imperious spirit. The stranger ap- 
proached, Almamen, and paused abruptly 
when within a few steps of the enchanter. 
He gazed upon him in silence for some mo- 
ments; and, when’at length he spoke, it was 
with a cold sarcastic tone. 

“Pretender to the dark secrets,” said he, 
“is it in the stars that thou art reading those 
destinies of men and nations which the pro- 
phet wrought by the chieftain’s brain and the 
soldier’s arm ?” 

“Prince,” replied Almamen, turning slowly, 


_|and recognising the intruder on his medita- 


tions, “I was but considering how many re- 
volutions, which have shaken earth to its 
centre, those orbs have witnessed, unsympa- 
thizing and unchanged.” 

“Unsynipathizing !” repeated the Moor; 
“yet thou believest in their effect upon the 
earth?” 

“You wrong me,” answered Almamen, 
with_a slight smile; “ you confound your ser- 
vant with that vain race, the astrologers.” 

“I deemed astrology a part of the science 
of the two angels, Harft and Marit.’* 

* Possibly; but I know not that ‘science, 
though I have wandered at midnight by the 
ancient Babel.” 

“ Fame lies to us, then,” answered the Moor, 
with some surprise. 

“fame never made pretence to truth,” 
said Almamen, calmly, and proceeding on his 
way; “Allah be with you, prince! I seek the 
king.” 

“Stay! I have just left his presence, and 
left him, I trust, with thoughts worthy of the 
sovereign of Grenada, which I would not 
have a stranger, and a man whose arms are 
not spear or shield, break in upon and dis- 
turb.” 

“Noble Muza,” returned Almamen, “fear 
not that my voice will weaken the inspira- 
tions which time hath breathed into the preast 
of Boabdil. Alas!.if my counsel were heed- 
ed, thou wouldst hear the warriors of Grena- 
da talk less of Muza and more of the King.— 
But fate or Allah hath placed upon the throne 
of a tottering dynasty one who, though brave,, 


* The science of magic. It was taught by the an- 
gels named in the text, for which offence they are 
still supposed to be confined in the ancient Babel, 
There they may yet be consulted, though they are 


“But they say that he hath promised tha 


rarely seen,—TYallal’odin Yahya.—Sale’s Koran, 
6 


on the enchanter’s shoulder, he said— 


that this arm hath cloven the casque of many 
a foe, and will not spare the turban of a trai- 
tor!” 

* And think thou, proud prince!” returned 
Almamen, unquailing, “that I answer alone 
to Allah for my motives, and that against man 
my deeds I can defend !” 

With these words the enchanter drew his 
long robes round him, and disappeared amid 
the foliage. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE KING WITHIN HIS PALACE. 


which is known only to the inhabitants of a 
genial climate (half chamber and half grotto), 
reclined a young Moor in a thoughtful and 
musing attitude. 

The ceiling of cedar-wood, glowing with 
gold and azure, was supported by slender 
shafts of the whitest alabaster, between which 
were open arcades, light and graceful as the 
arched vineyards of Italy, and wrought in 
that delicate filagree work common to the 
Arabian architecture ; through these arcades 
was seen at intervals the lapsing fall of wa- 
ters, lighted by alabaster lamps; and their 
tinkling music sounded with a fresh and regu- 
lar murmur upon the ear. The whole of one 
side of this apartment was open to a broad 
and extensive balcony, which overhung the 
banks of the winding and mgonlighted Dar- 
ro; and in the clearness of the soft night 
might be distinctly seen the undulating hills, 
the woods, and orange groves, which still 
form the unrivalled landscapes of Grenada. 
The pavement was spread with ottomans 
and couches of the richest azure, prodigally 
enriched with quaint designs in broiJeries of 
gold and silver; and over that on which the 
Moor reclined, facing the open balcony, were 
suspended, on a pillar, the round shield, the 
light javelin, and the curving cimeter of Moor- 
ish warfare. So studded were these arms 
with jewels of rare cost, that they might alone 
have sufficed to indicate the rank of the evi- 
dent owner, even if his own gorgeous yest- 
ments had not betrayed it. An open manu- 
script on a silver table Jay unread before the 
Moor; as, leaning his fate upon his hand, he 
looked with abstracted eyé8 along the moun- 
tain summits, dimly distinguished from the 
cloudless and far horizon. 

No one could have gazed without a vague 
emotion of interest, mixed with melancholy, 
upon the countenance of the inmate of that 
luxurious chamber. There was in it much of 
that ineffable presentiment of doom and dis- 
aster which we think to recognize on the fea- 
tures of our own Chagles the First. 

Its beauty was singularly stamped with a 
grave and stately sadness, which was made 
still more impressive by its air of youth and 
the unwonted fairness of the complexion; un- 
like the attributes of the Moorish race, the 
hair and curling beard were of a deep golden 
colour, and on the brvad forehead and in the 
large eyes, was that settled and contemplative 
mildness which rarely softens the swart linea- 
ment- of the fiery children of the sun, Such 
was the personal appearance of Boabdil el 
Chico, the last of the Moorish dynasty in Spain. 
“ These scrolls of Arabian learning,” said 
Boabdil to himself, “ what do they teach ? to 
despise wealth and power; to hold the heart 
to be the trueempire. This, then, is wisdom. 
Yet, if 1 follow these maxims, am I wise? 
Alas! the whole world would call me a drivel- 
ler anda madman. ‘Thus is it ever: the wis- 
dom of the intellect fills us with precepts 
which it is the wisdom of action to despise. 
Oh, Holy Prophet ! what fools men would be 
if their knavery did not eclipse their folly !” 

The young king listlessly threw himself 

back on his cushions as he uttered these 
words, too philosophical for a king whose 
crown sat so loosely on his brow. 
After a few moments of thought, that ap- 
peared to dissatisfy and disquiet him, Boabdil 
again turned impatiently round. “ My sou! 
wants the bath of music,” said he; “ these 
journeys into a pathless realm have wearied 
it, and the streams of sound supple and relax 
the travailed pilgrim.” 

He clapped his hands, and from one of the 
arcades a boy, hitherto invisible, started into 
sight; ata slight and scarce perceptible sign 
from the king the boy again vanished, and, 
in a few momentsafterward, glancing through 
the fairy pillars and, by the glittering water- 
falls, came the small and twinkling feet of the 
maids of Araby. As, with their transparent 
tunics and white arms, they gleamed, with- 


Muza gazed long and sternly on the face 
of Almamen ; then, putting his hard gently 


“Stranger, if thou playest us false, think 


In one of those apartments, the luxury of 


is weak; though wise,,a dreamer ; and you 
suspect the adviser when you find the influ- 
ence of nature on the advised. Is this just ?” 


ous chamber, they might well have seemed 
the Peris of the eastern magic, summoned to 
beguile the stated leisure of a youthful Solo. 
mon. With them came a maiden of more 
exquisite beauty, though smaller stature, than 
the rest, bearing the light Moorish lute ; and 
a faint and languid smile broke over the beau. 
tiful face of Boabdil as his eyes rested upon 
her graceful form and the dark yet glowing 
lustre of her oriental countenance. She alone 
approached the king, timidly kissed his hand, 
and then, joining her comrades, commenced 
the following song, to the air and very words 
of which the feet of the dancing-girls kept time, 
while, with the chorus, rang the silver bells 
of the musical instrument which each of the 
dancers carried. 
AMINE’S SONG. 
I. 
Softly, oh, softly glide, 
Gentle Music, thou silver tide, 
Bearing, the lull’d air along, 
This leaf from the Rose of Song ! 
To its port in his soul let it float, 
The frail but the fragrant boat— 
Bear it, soft Air, along ! 
IL. 
With the burden of Sound we are laden, 
Like the bells on the trees of Aden,* 
When they thrill with a tinkling tone . 
At the wind from the Holy Throne. 
Hark ! as we move around, 
We shake off the buds of Sound— 
Thy presence, beloved, is Aden ! 
III. 
‘Sweet chime that I hear and wake: 
I would, for my loved one’s sake, 
That I were a Sound like thee, 
To the depths of his heart to flee, 
If my breath had its senses bless’d, 
If my voice in his heart could rest, 
What pleasure to die like thee ! 


The music ceased; the dancers remained 
motionless in their graceful postures, as if ar- 


| rested into statues of alabaster ; and the young 


songstress cast herself on a cushion at the 

feet of the monarch, and looked up fondly, 

but silently, into his yet melancholy eyes, 

when a man, whose entrance had not been 

noticed, was seen to stand within the chamber. 

He was about the middle stature ; lean, mus- 

cular, and strongly though sparely built. A 

plain black robe, something in the fashion of 
the Armenian gown, hung long and loosely 

over a tunic of bright scarlet, girded by a 

broad belt, from the centre of which was sus- 

pended a small golden key, while at the left 

side appeared the jewelled hilt of a crooked 

dagger. His features were cast in a larger 

and grander mould than was common among 

the Moors of Spain: the forehead was broad, 

massive, and singularly high, and the dark 

eyes of unusual size and brilliancy ; his beard, 

short, black, and glossy, curled upward, and 

concealed all the lower part of the face save 

a firm, compressed, and resolute expression 

in the lips, which were large and full; the 

nose was high, aquiline, and well shaped; and 

the whole character of the head (which was, 

for symmetry, on too large and gigantic a 

scale as proportioned to the form) was indi- 

cative of extraordinary energy and power. 

At the first glance the stranger might have 

seemed scarce on the borders of middle age ; 

but, on a more careful examination, the deep 

lines and wrinkles marked on the forehead 
and round the eyes betrayed a more advanced 

period of life. With arms folded on his breast 

he stood by the side of the king, waiting in 

silence the moment when his presence should 

be perceived. 

He did not wait long; the eyes and gesture 

of the girl nestled at the feet of Boabdil drew 

the king’s attention to the spot where the 

stranger stood: his eye brightened when it 

fell upon him. 

* Almamen,” cried Boabdil, eagerly, * you 

are welcome.” As he spoke he motioned to 

the dancing-girls to withdraw. 

“May I not rest! Oh, core of my heart, 

thy bird is in its home,” murmured the song: 

stress at the king’s feet. 

“Sweet Amine,” answered Boabdil, ten- 

derly smoothing dowrther ringlets as he bent 
to kiss her brow, “you should witness only 
my hours of delight. Toil and business have 
naught with thee; I will join thee ere yet the 
nightingale hymns his last music to the moon.” 
Amine sighed, rose, and vanished with her 
companions, 

“ My friend,” said the king, when alone with 
Almamen, “your counsels often sooth me 
into quiet, yet in such hours quiet is a erime. 
But what do? how struggle! how act! Alas! 
at the hour of his birth rightly did they affix 
to the name of Boabdil the epithet of El Zo- 
goybi.t Misfortune set upon my brow her 
dark and fated stamp ere yet my. lips could 
shape a prayer against her power, My fiegce 


* The Mohammedans believe that musical bells 
hang on the trees of Paradise, and are put in motion 
by a wind from the throne of God. 


out an echo, through that cool and voluptu- 
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BR own’ § LITERARY OMNIBUS, 


father, whose fro wn wasas the frown of Azrael, 
hated me in my cradle; in my youth my name 
was invoked by rebels against my will: im- 
prisoned. by my ‘father, with the poison-bowl 
or the dagger hourly before my eyes, I was 
saved only by the artifice of my mother. 
When age and infirmity broke theiron sceptre 
of the king, my claims to the throne were set 
aside, and my uncle, El Zagal, usurped my 
birthright, Amid open war and secret treason 
I wrestled for my crown; and now, the sole 
sovereign of Grenada, when, as I fondly ima- 
gined, my uncle had lost all claim on the af- 
fections of my people by succumbing to the 
Christian king and accepting a fief under his 
dominion, I find that the very crime of El 
Zagal is fixed upon me by my unhappy sub- 
jects; that they deem he would not have 
yielded but for my supineness. At the mo- 
ment of my delivery from my rival, I am re- 


_ceived with execration by my subjects, and, 


driven into this¥%my fortress of the Alhambra, 
dare not venture to head my armies or to 
face my people ; yet I am called weak and ir- 
resolute when strength and courage are for- 
bid me. And as the water glides from yon- 
der rock, that hath no power to retain it, I see 
the tide of empire welling from my hands.” 

The young king spoke warmly and bitter- 
ly; and, in the irritation of his thoughts, 
strode, while he spoke, with rapid and irre- 
gular strides along the chamber. Almamen 
marked his emotion with an eye and lip of 
rigid composure. 

“Light of the faithful,” said he, when Boab- 
dil had concluded, “the powers above never 
doom man to perpetual sorrow or perpetual 
joy; the cloud and the sunshine are alixe 
essential to the heaven of our destinies; and 
if thou hast suffered in thy youth, thou hast 
exhausted the calamities of fate, and thy man- 
hood will be glorious and thine age serene.” 

“ Thou speakst as if the armies of Ferdinand 
were not already around my walls,” said 
Boabdil, impatiently. 

“The armies of Sennacherib were as 
mighty,” answered Almamen. 

“ Wise seer,” returned the king, in a tone 
half sarcastic and half solemn, “ we, the Mus- 
sulmans of Spain, are not the blind fanatics 
of the eastern world. On us have fallen the 
lights of philosophy and science; and if the 
more clear-sighted among us yet outwardly 
reverence the forms and fables worshipped by 
the multitude, it is from the wisdom of policy, 
not the folly of belief. Talk not to me, then, 
of thine examples of the ancient and elder 
creeds; the ugents of God for this world are 
now, at least, in men, not angels; and if I 
wait till Ferdinand share the destiny of Sen- 
nacherib, I wait only till the Standard of the 
Cross wave above the Vermilion Towers.” 

“ Yet,” said Almamen, “ while my lord the 
king rejects the fanaticism of belief, doth he 
reject the fanaticism of persecution? You 
disbelieve the stories of the Hebrews; yet 
you suffer the Hebrews themselves, that an- 
cient and kindred Arabian race, to be ground 
to the dust, condemned and tortured by your 
judges, your informers, your soldiers, and 
your subjects.” 

“ The base misers! they deserve their fate,” 
answered Boabdil, loftily. “Gold is their god 
and the market-place their country; amid the 
tears and groans of nations, they sympathize 
only with the rise and fall of trade; and, the 
thieves of the universe! while their hand is 
against every man’s coffer, why wonder that 
they provoke the hand of every man against 
their throats? Worse than the tribe of Hanifa, 
who eat their god only in time of famine;* 
the race of Moisat would sell the seven hea. 
vens for the dentt on the back of the date 
stone.” 

“Your laws leave them no ambition but 
that of avarice,” replied Almamen; “and, as 
the plant will crook and distort its trunk to 
vaise its head, through every obstacle, to the 
‘un, so the mind of man twists and perverts 
tself, if legitimate openings are denied it, to 
jind its natural element in the gale of power 
or the sunshine of esteem. These Hebrews 
were not traffickers and misers in their own 
sacred land when they routed your ances- 
tors, the Arab armies of old, and gnawed the 
flesh from their bones in famine rather than 
yield a weaker city than Grenada to a mightier 
force than the holyday lords of Spain. Let 
this pass. My lord, who rejects the belief in 
che agencies of the angels, doth he still retain 
belief in the wisdom of mortal men?” 

“ Yes!” returned Boabdil, quickly; “ for of 
the one I know naught, of the other mine own 
senses can be the judge. Almamen, my fiery 
kinsman, Muza, hath this evening been with 
me. He hath urged me to reject the fears 
against my people that chain my. panting 
spirit within these walls; he hath urged me to 


* The tribe of Hanifa worshipped a lump of dough. 

+ Moisa,’ Moses, 

+ A proverb used in the Koran, signifying the 
smallest possible trifle. . 


gird on yonder shield ‘and cimeter, and to 
appear in the Vivarambla at the head of the 
nobles of Grenada, My heart leaps high at 
the thought! and, if I cannot live,.at least A 
will die—a king!” 

«It is nobly spoken,” said Almamen, coldly. 

“ You approve, then, my design ?” 

“The friends of the king cannot approve 
the ambition of the king to die.” 

“Ha!” said Boabdil, in an altered voice; 
“thou thinkst, then, that I am doomed to 
perish in this struggle?” 

“As the hour shall be chosen, wilt thou 
fall or triumph.” 

“ And that hour?” 

“Is not yet come.” 

“ Dost thou read the hour in the stars ” 

“ Let Moorish seers cultivate that frantic 
credulity ; thy servant sees but in the stars 
worlds mightier than this little earth, whose 
light would neither wane nor wink if earth 
itself were swept from the infinities of space.” 

“« Mysterious man !” said Boabdil ; “ whence, 
then, is thy power? whence thy knowledge 
of the future ?” 

Almamen approached the king, as he now 
stood by the open balcony. 

“ Behold!” said he, pointing to the waters 
of the Darro; “yonder stream is of an ele- 
ment in which man cannot live or breathe; 
above, in the thin and impalpable air, our 
steps cannot find a footing, the armies of all 
earth cannot build an empire. And yet, by 
the exercise of a little art, the fishes and the 
birds, the inhabitants of the air and the water, 
minister to our most humble wants, the most 
common of our enjoyments; so is it with the 


that, while the petty surface of the world is 
crowded with living things, there is no-life in 
the vast centre within the earth, and the im- 
mense ether that surrounds it? As the fisher- 
man snares his prey, as the fowler entraps 
the bird, so, by the art and genius of our hu- 
man mind, we may thrall and command the 
subtiler beings of realms and elements which 
our material bodies cannot enter, our gross 
senses cannot survey. This, then, is my lore. 
Of other worlds know I naught; but of the 
things of this world, whether men, or, as your 
legends term them, ghouls and genii, I have 
learned something. To the future 1 myself 
am blind; but I can invoke and conjure up 
those whose eyes are more piercing, whose 
are more gifted. 

ove to me thy *power,” said Boabdil, 
awed less by the w6rds than by the thrilling 
voice and the impressive aspect of tie en- 
chanter. 

“Is not the king’s will my law?” answered 
Almamen ; “ be his will obeyed. To-morrow 
night I await thee.” 

“ Where ?” 

Almamen paused a moment, and then whis- 
pered a.sentence in the king’s ear: Boabdil 
started and turned pale. 

A fearful spot!” 

“So is the Alhambra itself, great Boabdil, 
while Ferdinand is without the walls and 
Muza within the city.” 

“Muza! Darest thou mistrust my bravest 
warrior ?” 

“ What wise king will trust the idol of the 
kit's army! Did Boabdil fall to-morrow by 
a chance javelin in the field, whom would the 
nobles and the warriors place upon his throne? 
Doth it require an enchanter’s lore to whisper 
to thy heart the answer in the name of 
*Muza?’” 

“ Oh, wretched state! oh, miserable king !” 
exclaimed Boabdil, in a tone of great anguish. 
“I never had a father ; I have now no people: 
a little while, and I shall have no country. 
Am I never to have a friend ?” 

“A friend! what king ever had?” returned 
Almamen, dryly. 

“ Away, man, away !” cried Boabdil, as the 
impatient spirit of his rank and race’shot dan- 
gerous fire from his eyes; “ your cold and 
bloodless wisdom freezes up all the veins of 
my manhood! Glory, confidence, human 
sympathy, and feeling—your counsels anni- 
hilate them all. Leave me! I would be 
alone.” 

“We meet to-morrow at midnight, mighty 
Boabdil,” said Almamen, with his usual un- 
moved and passionless tones, “ May the king 
live for ever !” 

The king turhed, but his monitor had al- 
ready disappeared. He went as he came, 
noiseless and sudden as a ghost. 


CHAPTER 
THE LOVERS, 

Wuen Muza parted from Almamen, he bent 
his steps towards the hill that rises opposite 
the ascent crowned with the towers of the 
Alhambra, the sides and summit of which 
eminence were tenanted by the luxurious po- 
pulation of the city. He selected the more 


private and secluded paths ; and, half way up 


true science of enchantment. Thinkst thou] 


the hill, arrived at last before a low ‘wall of 


considerable extent, which girded the gar- 
dens of some wealthier inhabitant of the city. 
He looked long and anxiously round, all was 
solitary ; nor was the stillness broken, save 
as an occasional breeze from the snowy 
heights of the Sierra Nevada rustled thé fra- 
grant leaves of the citron and pomegranate, 
or as the silver tinkling of waterfalls chimed 
melodiously within the gardens. The Moor’s 
heart beat high: a moment more, and he had 
scaled the wall, and found himself upon a 
greensward, variegated by the rich colours 
of many a sleeping flower, and shaded by 
groves and alleys of luxuriant ‘Aoliage and 
golden fruits. 

It was not long before he stood beside a 
house that geemed of a construction anterior 
to the gfe dynasty. It was built over 
low cloist€rs, formed by heavy and time-worn 
pillars, concealed, for the most part, by a pro- 
fusion of roses and creeping shrubs: the lat- 
tices above the cloisters opened upon large 
gilded balconies, the superaddition of Moris- 
can taste. In one only of the casements a 
lamp was visible; the rest of the mansion 
was dark, as if, save in that chamber, sleep 
kept watch. over the inmates. It was to this 
window that the Moor stole, and, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, he murmured rather than sung, 
so low and whispered was his voice, the fol- 
lowing simple verses, slightly varied from an 
old Arabian poet. 

SERENADE. 
Light of my soul, arise, arise ! 
Thy sister lights are in the skies ; 
We want thine eyes, 
Thy joyous eyes ; 
‘The Night is mourning for thine eyes! 
The sacred verse is on my sword, 
But on my heart thy name: 
The words on each alike adored ; 
The truth of each the same. 
The same !—alas! too well I feel 
The heart is truer than the steel ! 
Light of my soul, upon me shine; 
Night wakes her stars to envy mine. 4 
Those eyes of thine, 
Wild eyes of thine, 
What stars are like those eyes of thine ? 


As he concluded the lattice softly opened, 
and a female form appeared on the balcony. 

“ Ah, Leila!” said the Moor, “I see thee, 
and I am blessed !” 

“Hush !” answered Leila; “speak low nor 
tarry long; I fear that our interviews are sus- 
pectea ; and this,” she added, in a trembling 
voice, “may, perhaps, be the last time we 
shall meet.” 

“ Holy prophet !” exclaimed Muza, passion- 
ately, “what doI hear? Why it's mystery 
why cannot I learn thine origin, thy rank, thy 
parents? Think you, beautiful Leila, that 
Grenada holds a house lofty enough to dis- 
dain the alliance of Muza Ben. Abil Gazan * 
and oh!” he added, sinking the haughty tones 
of his voice into accents of the softest tender- 
ness, “ if not too high to scorn me, what should 
war against our loves and our bridals? For 
worn equally on my heart were the flower of 
thy sweet self, whether the mountain-top or 
the valley gave birth to the odour and the 
bloom.” 

“Alas!” answered Leila, weeping, “the 
mystery thou complainest of is as dark to my- 
self as thee. How often have I told thee that 
I know nothing of my birth or childish for- 
tunes, save a dim memory of a more distant 
and burning clime, where, amid sands and 
wastes, springs the everlasting cedar, and 
the camel grazes on stunted herbage wither- 
ing in the fiery air? Then it seemed to me 
that I had a mother; fond eyes looked on me, 
and soft songs hushed me into sleep.” 

“Thy mother’s soul has passed into mine,” 
said the Moor, tenderly. 

Leila continued: “Borne hither, I passed 
from childhood into youth within these walls. 
Slaves minister to my slightest wish; and 
those who have seen both state and poverty, 
which I have not, tell me that treasures and 
splendour that might glad a monarch are 
prodigalized around me: but of ties and kin- 
dred know Ilittle. My father, a stern and si- 
lent man, visits me but rarely; sometimes 
months pass, and I see him not; but I feel he 
loves mé; and, till I knet} thee, Muza, my 
brightest hours were in listening to the foot- 

steps and flying to the “A of that solitary 
friend.” 

Know you not his name’, 

“Nor I nor any one of the h: usehold, save, 
perhaps, Ximen, the chief of the Naves, an old 
and withered man, whose very e¥e chills me 
into fear and silence.” t 

“ Strange!” said the Moor, musiiigly;“ yet 
why think you our love is diseover®d or can 
be thwarted ?” 
“Hush! Ximen sought me thi day: 
‘ Maiden,’ said he, * men’s footsteps have been 
tracked within the gardens; if your sire now 
this, you will have looked your last wihon 


as he saw me tremble, ‘that permission were 
easier given to thee to wed the wild tiger 
than to mate with the loftiest noble of Mo- | 
risca! Beware!’ He spoke and left me. Oh, 
Muza!” she continued, passionately wring- 

ing her hands, “ my heart sinks within me, 
and omen and doom rise dark before ay 
sight !” 

« By my father's head, these Obstacles but. 
fire my love; and I'would scale to ‘thy pos- 
session though every step in the ladder were 
the corpses of a hundred foes!” 

Scarcely had the fiery and high-souled 
Moor uttered his boast, than, | from somé un- * 
seen hand amid the groves, a javelin whirred ’ 
past him, and, as the air it raised came sharp - 

upon his cheek, half buried its quivering shaft 
in the trunk of a tree behind him. 

“Fly, fly, and save thyself! Oh God,pro- © 
tect him!” cried Leila, and she vanished with- 
in the chamber. 
The Moor did not wait the result of a dead-’' 
lier aim: he turned, yet, in the instinct of his 
fierce nature, not from, but against his foe ; 
the drawn cimeter in his hand, the half-sup- 
pressed cry of wrath trembling ‘on his lips, he 
sprang forward in the direction whence the 
javelin had sped. With’ eyes accustomed to 
the ambuscades of Moorish warfare, he search- 
ed eagerly, yet warily, through the dark and 
sighing foliage. No sign of life met his gaze; 
and at length, grimly and reluctantly, he re- 
traced his steps and left thé demesnes; but, 
just as he had cleared the wall, a voice, low, 
but sharp and shrill, came from the gardens: 

“ Thou art spared,” it said, “ but, haply, - 


a more miserable doom!” 
a 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FATHER AND DAUGHTER. __ 

Tue chamber into which Leila retreated 
bore out the character she had given of the 
interior of her home. The fashion of its or- 
nament and decoration was foreign to that 
adopted by the Moors of Grenada. It had a 
more massive, and, if we may use the term, 
Egyptian gorgeousness. The walls were 
covered with the stuffs of the East, stiff with 
gold, embroidered upon ground of the deepest 
purple; strange characters, apparently in 
some foreign tongue, were wrought in the tes- 
selated cornices and on the heavy ceiling, 
which was supported by square pillars, round 
which were twisted serpents of gold and ena- 
mel, with eyes to which enormous emeralds 
gave a green andlifelike glare. Various scrolls 
and musical instruments lay scattered upon 
marble tables, and a solitary lamp of burn- 
ished silver, cast a dim and subdued light 
around the chamber. The effect of the whoel, 
though splendid, was gloomy, strange, and 
oppressive, and rather suited either to the’ 
cold climate of the Norman, or the thick and 
cavelike architecture which of old protected 
the inhabitants of Thebes and Memphis from” 
the rays of the African sun, than the transpa-- 
rent heaven and light, pavilions of the grace: 
ful orientals of Grenada. 

Leila stood within this chamber, pale and 
breathless, with her lips apart, her hands 
clasped, her very soul in her ears; por was it 
possible to conceive a more perfect’ ideal of 
some delicate brilliant peri, captured in the 
palace of a hostile and gloomy genius. Her 
form was of the slightest shape rman 
with the roundness of womanly beauty; and 
there was something in it of that elastic and 
fawnlike grace which a sculptor seeks to im- 
body in his dreams 6f a being more aerial 
than those of earth. Her luxuriant hair was 
dark indeed, but a purple and glossy hue re- 
deemed it from that heaviness of shade “too 
common in the tresses’ of the Asiatics; and 
her complexion, naturally pale, but clear and 
lustrous, would have been deemed fair even 
in the north, Her features, slightly aquiline, 
were formed in the rarest, mould of symme- 
try, and her full rich lips disclosed teeth that 
might have shamed the pearl. , But the chief 
charm of that exqlisite countenance ‘was in 
an expression of softness, and purity, and in- 
tellectual sentiment, that seldom accompanies 
that cast of loveliness, and was wholly foreign 
to the voluptuous and dreamy languor of 
Moorish maidens; Leila had been educated, 
and the statue had received a soul. 

After a few minutes of intense ‘suspense, 
she again stcle to the lattice, gently unclosed 
it, and looked forth, Far, through an opening 
amid the trees, she descried, fora single mio- 


darkening the moonshine on the sward, as 
now, leaving his fruitless search, he turned his 
lingering gaze towards the lattice of his be- 
loved: the thick and interlacing foliage quick, 
ly hid him from her eyes; Blut Leila had seen 


ful tears trickledydown her cheeks, and she 
sank upon her knees on the piled cuShions of 
the chamber, “God of my fathers! I bless 
thee—he is safe!” 


Grenada. Learn,’ he added, in a softer vote, 


\ 


\ 


“And yet,” she added, as a painful thought 


ment, the erect and stately figure of her lover — 


enough; she turned within, and said, as grate- - 
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erossed her, “how may I pray for him? we 
kneel not to thé’same Divinity ; and I have 
been taught to loathe and shudder at his creed! 


Alas! how will gab Fatal was the hour 


“when he first beheld mé in yonder gardens; 
more fatal still the hour in which he crossed 
the barrier, and told Leila that she was be- 
loved by the hero whose arm wasthe shelter, 
whose name is the blessing, of Grenada. Ah, 
me! Ah, me!” 

The young maiden eovered her face with 
her hands, and sunk into a passionate revery, 
broken only by her sobs. Some time had 
passed in this undisturbed indulgence of her 
grief, when the arras was gently put aside, 
and a man of remarkable garb and mien ad- 
vanced into the chamber, pausing ashe be- 
held her dejected attitude, and. gazing on her 
with a look ih which pity ‘and tenderness 

seemed to struggle against Habitual severity 
and sternness. 

“ Leila!” said the intruder. 

Leila started, and a deep blush suffused her 
countenance; she dashed the tears from her 
eyes, and came forward witha vain attempt 


to smile. 


“My father, welcome !” 

The stranger seated himself on the cush- 
ions, and motioned Leila to his side. 

“These tears are fresh upon thy cheek,” 
saidhe, gravely ; “they are the witness of thy 


_ Face! our daughfers are born to weep, and 


our sons te groan: ashes aréon the head of 
the mighty, and the Fountains’ of the Beauti- 
fol ren with gall! Oh, that'‘we could but 
struggle—that we could but dare—that we 
could raise up our heads, and unite against 
the bondage of the evil-doer! It may not be 
—but one man shall avenge a‘iation!” 
The dark face of Leila’s father, well fitted to 
express powerful emotion, became terrible in 
its wrath and passion; his brow and lip work- 


ed convulsively ; but the parotysm wasbri ¢ 


and scarce could she sudder at its intensity 
ere it had subsided into calm. © 

' “Enough of these thoughts, which thou, a 
woman and a child are not formed to behold. 
Leila, thou been nurtured with tender- 
mess and schooled with care. Harshand un- 
Yoving may I have seemed to thee, but I would 
have shed the best drops of my heart to save 
thy young years from a single pang. Nay, 
listen to me silently. That thou mightst one 
day be worthy of thy race, and thiat thine hours 
might not pass in indolent and weary lassi- 


* tude, thou hast been taught the lessons of a 


knowledge rarely given tothy sex. Notthine 
the lascivious arts of the Moorish maidens; 
not thine their harlot songs and their dances 
of lewd delight; thy delicate limbs were but 
gaught the attitude that Nature dedicates to 
the worship of a God, and the music of thy 
voice was tuned to the songs of thy fallen 
country, sad with the memory of her wrongs, 
animated with the names of her heroes, holy 
with the solemnity of her prayers. These 
scrolls and the lessons of our seers have im- 
parted to thee such of our scienc® and cur 
history as may fit thy mind to aspire and thy 
heart to feel for a sacredcause.’ Thou listen- 
eat to me, Leila!” 

Perplexed and wondering, for never before 
had her father addressed her in such a strain, 
the maiden answered with an earnestness of 
manner that seemed to content the question- 
er; and he resumed, with an altered, hollow, 

“ Then curse the persggutors! Daughter of 
the great Hebrew race, arise and curse the 
Moorish taskmaster and spoiler!” 

As he spoke the adjurer himself rose, lifting 
his right hand on high, while his Jeft touched 
the shoulder of the maiden. But she, after 


_ gazing a moment in wild and@terrified amaze- 


ment upon his face, fell cowering at his knees; 
and, clasping them imploringly, exclaimed, in 
scarce articulate murmurs, 1 

“Oh, spare me! spare me!” 

The Hebrew, for such hegvas, surveyed her, 
as she thus quailed at his feet, with a look of 
rage and scorn; his hand wandered to his 
poniard, he half unsheathed it, thrust it back 
with a muttered curse, and then, deliberately 
drawing it forth, cast it on the ground beside 
her. 

“ Degenerate girl!” he said, in accents that 
vainly struggled for calm, “if thou hast ad- 
mitted to thy heart one unworthy thought 
towards a Moorish infidel, dig deep and root 
it out, even with the knife, an@ to the death—- 
so wilt thou save this hand from that de- 
grading task.” 

He drew himself hastily from her grasp, 
and left the unfortunate girl alone anti sense- 


less. 
be continued.) 


Weare gratified to hear that Sir David Brewster is 
to be appointed Principal of the United Colleges of 
St. Salvador and St. Leonard of St. Andrew's, the 
Rev. Dr. Lee who was lately appointed, having re- 
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Destruction uf Cooke's Circus, in Baltimore. 
—aAll who have recently witnessed the won- 
derful performances of the equestrian corps 
of Mr. Cooke, at the Chesnut street Circus, 
will regret to learn that the whole of the 
horses, wardrobe, &c. &c. was destroyed by 
fire at Baltimore on Saturday morning last. 

The company had been of late performing in that 
city, atthe Theatre and Circus in Front street. On 
Saturday morning about five o’clock the building was 
diacovered to. be .on fire, and notwithstanding the 
endeavours of the firemen, the spacious and cosily 
edifice was soon reduced to a mass of ruins, noihing 


remaining but a portion of its bare agg blackened 
walls. The building was completely te before 
the alarm was given. The cause of t ter is 


variously assigned te accident and design, There 
was a performance on Friday evenihg ; it is deemed 
not unlikely that the catastrophe might have'origin- 
ated with the large fires kept up in the house, which 
the extreme cold of the evening rendered necessary. 
General sympathy must be felt for the sufferers, Mr. 
Cooke’stircus was well ordered, and favourably sup- 
ported by the public. The horses which perished 
cannot be replaced, as their sagacious feats were the 
result of years of training. The value of one single 
animal which was lost, it is mentioned, was estimated 
at several thousand doliars, The, Gazette well-ob- 
serves: 

_#The manner of the destruction of these valuable 
animals, whose attachment and obedience to their 
owners was nearly equal to that of reasonable beings, 
is to those deserving men a cause of riuch greater 
distress than the loss of wealth.” 

The Patriot says : « Of the whole extent of the loss 
by this fire, we heard no estimate. Including the 
two buildings and their contents, it probably does not 
fall short of 120,000 dollars. On the Circus build- 
ing, we learn, there was only a small policy of 3000 
dollars, at the Firemen’s Insurance Company. Last 
year the amount was said to be 16,000 dollars, at the 
last renewal of which it was reduced to 3,000 dollars. 
Mr. Cooke, we understand, has no insurance. His loss 
is therefore very heavy indeed. The tavern house was 
insured at the Firemen’s to the amount of $5,000. 

Further Particulars—The Baltimore Chronicle 
says the heat and violence of the fire forbade all access, 
and in a very short time, the noble stud, the admira- 
tion of allwho had ever beheld it, was utterly.de- 
stroyed, in a manner calculated to mowe the sympa- 
thies of the most insensible. Not one of them was 
saved—the splendid horse Mazeppa, the very embodi- 
ment of Byron’s idea of «the fiery steed”—the 
Burmese ponies——the Angola pony——the beautiful 
goat——the half seasoning fawn—all——all, perished 
miserably, in the most excruciating tortures. 

When the doors were burst open, the fawn, the 
constant companion of one of the ponies, ran into 
the street—but missing its mate and alarmed, proba- 
bly, by the’ end confusion. it turned about, 
rushed into stable and shared the fate of its fel- 
lows, . In the mean ‘time, the flames were doing their 
work of destruction most effectually, iza other parts 
of the building. ‘The scenery, decorations and plat- 
forms, used in the representation of Mazeppa, and the 
costly wardrobe of the company, were consumed 
almost in an instant, and in less than an hour not a 
vestige of the building was left but its blackened 
walls. The front of the house fell out soon after 
daylight, with a tremendous crash, carrying, in the 
fall, every thing im its way. Fortunately no lives 
were lost, 

When Mr. Cooke reached the scene of conflagra- 
tion, rushing through the crowd towards the stable 
door, crying owt to save his poor horses, I will give 
any price to save my poor horses—it was too late,— 
the devouring element stopped for nothing and spared 
nothing, 

Mr. Cooke’s loss is not only enormous, but entirely 
irreparable, His stud of horses, and his collection of 
the other attendants upon a circus company had, we 
are credibly informed, no superior in the world— 
Forty of the persons attached to the company belong, 
either nearly or remotely, to Mr. Cooke’s family. 

All of the members of his corps were distinguished 
for the correctness of their moral conduct, and for 
their propriety in society. Their calamity excites the 
unreserved sympathy of all our citizens, upon whom 
their unobtrusive merits had already made a deeply 
favourable impression. We have beard the loss esti- 
mated at $80,000, and this we should thiuk rather 
within than beyond the truth. 

A CARD. 

(Cp Mr. Cooxx begs leave publicly te acknowledge 
the arduous, though ineffectual, struggles of the Bal- 
‘timore firemen, to preserve some remnant of his lost 
property ; those efforts, though vain, do mot the less 
inspire a real feeling of gratitude, Bien 

It may not be doemed impertinent at this over- 
whelming crisis to state that several reports have 
circulated of insuramve being’ effected on Mr. Cooke's 
horses and property, all of which are entirely without 
foundation, as he | literally lost every thing, and 
possesses no means whatever of a direct or remote 
tendency to assist him in this sudden amd awful ca- 
lamity. 


Exploring EXxpedition—The Washington 
Correspondent of the Baltimore Patriot states 
that “the Exploring Expedition is definitely 
organized under Captain Gregory, to consist 
of the Vincennes and Peacock, sloops of war, 
store ship Relief, schooner Active, and a fine 
merelyant ship of 600 tons, to accommodate a 
Sclentific Corps, to be fitted out and to sail as 
‘tg, 88 Congress shall sanction the expedi- 
“fe by an additional appropriation. Mr. 
8 


Reynolds continues attached to it with a sala- 
ry of $2,400.” | 

We have heard an anecdote of Captain 
Gregory, which, whether true or not, is so 
characteristic hat we are induced to print it. 
After the appointment, the Secretary is re- 
ported to have said, “ well, Captain Gregory, 
is there any thing now that you want—any 
thing you think of, that is not attached to the 
expedition already 

“What do you mean?” 


that is important to the success of the expe- 
dition ?” 
Captain G.—“ Nothing but a fair wind !”” 


Steam ve. Ice.—The fact gradually revealed, 
after successive trials, that even-thick ice can 
be broken up,in a river, by the force of steam, 
and the navigation, in moderate winters at 
least, kept open,is a highly interesting one ; 
it is a triumph of'the ingenuity of man. 

We made ah excursion the other day, 
when the thermometer was down to 14°, in 
the new and powerful “ Philadelphia lce Boat,” 
Captain Lingo, and the experiment, so far as 
penetrating ice six inches:thick, at the rate of 
five miles an hour, may prove its importance, 
was-completely successful. The power of the 
engines is that of 350 horses; two vessels 
were carried down by the tow boat in our 
wake, which, but for the intervention of the 
“Ice breaker,” might have remained inactive 
at our wharves fora month or more. Tu the 
politeness of the Committee of Councils, and 
to Captain Lingo, we are indebted for the 
greatest skating malch we have ever made. 


Dr. Ruschenberger's | “ Voyage round the 
World,” will be published in a few days, by 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 


Leila.—We bring to a conclusion to day 
the amusing Confessions of an Elderly Lady, 
and commence Bulwer’s “ Leila, or the Siege 
of Grenada,’ a work of great interest, and 
well adapted to public-taste. We have rarely 
perused a noveletio of the same length which 
so completelyarivets attention, 


Flour, at Dayton, was dull at from $4,75 to 4,87 ; 
and Whiskey dull at 25 a 26 cents per gallon. Wheat, 
87 1—2 cents per bushel. 

Death of Oseola—The Charleston slips of the 
8lst announce the death of the’ celebrated Indian 
Chief, Osnora, He died at Fort Moultrie, on the 
night of the 30th me 3 illness of several days. 

The Pennsylvanian gi following shoeking 
particulars of the fire which Wgcurred on Sunday 
morning.’ 

Fire and Lose of Life —On y.morning, at 
about five o'clock, a fire broke out Fifty street 
below Christian, in a four story brick house, occu- 
pied partly as a grocery store by Mr, Gorrell, the 
owner of the building, and tenanted by some shalf- 
dozen families. The fire originated in the third 
story, and by the activity of the firemen, notwithstand- 
ing the unseasonableness. of the hour and the extreme 
coldness of the morning, was confined almost entirely 
to the room in which it c ced. The occupant 
of the room, Daniel M’Gachy, who had returned home 
through the night in @:state of intoxication) is sup- 
posed in some way to have communicated fire to the 
bed-clothes, and, shocking to relate, he was literally 
roasted alive, 

Acquittal of the Alton Rioters —The Alton 
Rioters, as we learn from the ‘Telegraph of the 24th 
ult., have had their trials before the City Court, and 
were severally acquitted. 

Stop John Brown!—The Baton Rouge Gazette 
gives @ general invite to all creation to stop one John 
Brown who absqualated from that place a short time 
since. A silly request. The Gazette might as well 
ask folks to “stop one John Smith.” 

Winter.—The Schuylkill River is closed with ice, 
and the Delaware though not closed is full of floating 
ice. 

Damage.—A letter from Montreal estimates the 


loss of property by the recent flood in that city, at 
$200,000. 


Powder Mill’ Explosion—An explosion took 
place in the powder mills of Mr. Garesche, near Wil- 
mington, Delaware, on Wednesday last. 

Social Precept—A celebrated preacher used to 
tell his hearers that there were three companions with 
whom a man should slways keep on good terms— 
his wife, his stemach, and his conscience. 

The Providence Courier mentions a fire in Fall 
River, by which the dye-house of the Tiverton Print 
Works and ninety thousand yards of cloth were de- 
stroyed. Insurance, $7500, ‘ 

Bounty on Barley and Ryé.—In the Maine Legie- 
lature, last week, the Committee on Agriculture were 
directed to consider and report.on the expediency of 
allowing bounty on barley and rye, allowing one 
dollar for the first twenty bushels, and three cents for 
each additienal bushel, not exceeding one hundred. 


Squatters.—The whole number of squatters on 
the public lands of the United States is estimated a! 
not much short of 50,000 souls! About 20,000 are 
squatted in the Territory of Wisconsin. 

Time.—The vehicle that carries every thing into 
nothing. We talk of spending our time, asif it were 
so much interest of a perpetual annuity ; whereas we 
are all I'ving upon our capital, and he who wastes a 
single day, throws away that which can never be re- 


called cr recovered—T\n Trumpet, 


Secretary.—* Do you think of any thing |. 


Dramatic Bonne Bouche.—A tragedy is announced 

as forthcoming at one of the German theatres, which, 
it is said, will excel every thing yet produced in at. 
tractions, horrors, and novelties, This drama, which 
is the work of a lady, will contain six robberies, three 
murders, one half suicide, one miracle, four poison- 
ings, eight ghosts, two incests, a condemnation to 
death, and forcible abductions without number. ‘The 
authoress of so interesting a picture of social life re- 
joices in the names of Mad, Cecilia Georgina Caro- 
lina Tavernia Beelve, and the play called Jakub 
Lynch—German Paper, 
“ How is it,’” said a gentleman to Sheridan, « that 
your name has netan © attached to it ? your family 
is Irish, and, no doubt, illustrious.” No family has 
a better right to an © than our family,”’ sai | Sheridan, 
* for we O (owe): to every body.” 

The French gambling houses will cease to be li- 
censed by the Government after the present year, by 


which the revenue will lose about 6,000,000 francs 
per annum, 


David Darby, formerly assistant Postmaster at 
Harborereek, Erie county, has been convicted of pur- 
loining money.from the mail, and sentenced to twelve 
years confinement in the Eastern Penitentiary. 

Messrs. Maywood & Pratt, of the Chestnut Sireet 
Theatre, have published a Card, proposing a benefit 
or ball for Mr. Ceoke and his Equestrian company, 
whose entire property has been destroyed by fire— 
The timely liberality of the managers will doubtless 
meet with @ response from the friends of theatrical 
exhibitions, 

Melancholy Aceident—On Wednesday last, in 

Boston, a gentleman named Kingsbury, a coal dealer, 
rwhiféon board @ brig unloading coal at Battery 
wharf, endeavoured to step across the hatchway, but 
losing his balance, was precipitated into the hold, 
striking his head against a coal tub, and fracturing 
his skull so seriously that he died on Tharsday morn- 
ing. 
_ Singular—A lad, while skating a few days since 
on the canal about two miles west of this village, dis- 
covered an open box under the ire, containing a dou- 
ble barreled gun and 107 sovereigns ($500)—the 
Sovereigns contained in a net-work purse, probably 
the sum total of worldly wealth of some adventurous 
emigrant passing west dusing the past season.— 
Wayne Sentinel. 

The Boston Banks.—The twenty-nine assoeisted 
Banks at their last meeting report their total capital 
at 18,900,000 dollars, and loans 27,735,790 dollars. 
Of the circulation of the Commercial Bank reported 
at 286,482 dollars, the association held 128,000 dol- 
lars, It is stated that the worst has passed, and that 
the banks are for the most part « solid and healthy.” 
The Fulton Bank will pay ten cents on a dollar.— 
Gross fraud is detected in the Franklin. ‘Phe report 
on the American is favorable, A deficit is discovered 
in the chest of the North Bank cf 29,450 dollars, 

In speoking of the present Pasha of Egypt, and 
the rapidity with which he causes works of improve- 
ment to be completed, Mr. Catherwood «ecently men- 
tioned in a lecture, that » caual conneeting Alexan- 
dria with a point on the Delta, forty-four miles dis- 
tant, and suited for vessels of forty tons burthen, bad 
been completed in nine inonths. With such energy 
in the sovereign, there is no wonder that Egypt is ra- 
pidly regaining its former consequence. 

From the Detroit Advertiser. 

An Anecdote——The warlike preparations which 
have recently met us on every hand have reminded 
us of an incident that occurred in Detroit during the 
last war, for which we are indebted to the recollec- 
tions of a friend then and now resident here. It equals 
in}imperturbable self possession the reply of Lannes to 
Napoleon at the siege of Toulon. Lannes had 
just finished a despatch at Bonaparte’s dictation, 
leaning on a cannon for a writing desk, when « 
shot from the English ships striking beside him cov- 
ered his paper with earth; he coolly observed-— 
«thank ye, gentlemen, we shall need no send this 
bout.” That incident made the fortune of Lannes, 
as Bonaparte at once placed him on his staff, but we 
fear our hero still languishes in obscurity. 

Within the palisades of a small fort in Detroit, on 
what is now the corner of Woodbridge and Griswold 
streets, there stood in the war of 1812, a magnificent 
pear tree, some two feet in diameter, and the pride 
and delight of the citizens, During one of the can- 
nonadings from the opposite shore, it was perceived 
that this tree served as a mark to guide the aim of 
the enemy s shots, and that it contributed greatly to 
annoy and weaken the defence, The citizens, all 
unwilling though they were, resolved to remove this 
means of annoyance. A soldier of the name of Mil- 
ler was directed to cutitdown. He plied the axe 
with vigour, but made no rapid progress on the tough 
old tree, when @ shot from the British battery struck 
it, and dashed off two-thirds of the trunk. Miller 
paused fora moment, looked up, and exclaiming, « Fire 
away, John Bull, you cut a great deal faster than I 
can,” then quietly proceeded to complete his work, 


A clergyman having preached during Lent, in a 
small town in whieh he had not once been invited to 
dinner, said, in a sermon exhorting his parishioners 
against being seduced by the prevailing vices of the 
age, “I have preached against every vice but luxuri- 
ous living, having had no opportunity of observing 
to what extent it is carried in this town.’’ 

An Irishwoman called on »n apothecary with an 
infunt that was unwell, to beg something for it. The 
apothechry gave her some powder, of which he or. 
dered as much as would lie on a sixpence to be given 
every morning; when the woman said, “ Perhaps 
your honour will lend me a sixpence the while, as I 
havn’t got one at all,” 
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